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VOICE FKOM THE VINTi^E 




CHAPTER L 

PECULURITIES OF INTEMPERANCE AS A VICE, 

If the physician^ on taking charge of an 
invalid^ should simply employ himself in lay- 
ing down rules for the preservation of perfect 
healthy it is evident that his advice would be 
of but little service in the removal of any ex- 
isting disease under which his patient might 
be labouring. His m W might be excellent, 
his theory correct; but how would such a par 
tient benefit by either ? His milady would re- 
quire the application of some direct ami praqi^ 
ileal x^iDedf,l|[^ he could be in egstssil^ 
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to take adraatageof any method^ however ex- 
cellent, for the preservation of perfect health. 

It is thus with the moral, as well as the 
physical maladies of mankind. It would be 
a comparatively easy and pleasant task to lay 
down rules for the preservation of sobriety, 
order, and happiness, provided they had 
never been interrupted ; but when evil habits 
have once gained the ascendency, and the 
moral harmony of sodety has been destroyed, 
there must be a corrective employed to check 
what is evil, before any incentive can eflS- 
ciently operate in promoting what is good. 

Although the exceeding sinfulness of sin 
precludes all idea of there being in the Divine 
sight, any Itegree, or modification in the nar 
ture of tin itself ; yet with regard to particu- 
lar vices as they come under human observar 
tion, there are certain points of distinction 
which demand particular attention, and re- 
i^uire ai^propriate treatment, as we see by the 
vWelFarngaktbiui institute 
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being of society, and the still greater variety 
of systems of moral discipline brought into 
exercise for the purpose of controlling the 
evil tendencies of our common nature. 

None who have ever been truly awakened 
to a sense of the all-suffident power of reli-r 
gious influence upon the human heart, will be 
liable to suppose, tliat any mode or system of 
moral discipline, simply as such, can be effec* 
tual in its operation upon the life and character, 
so as, ultimately, to secure the salvation of 
the soul; but as a child is carefully taught 
that truth and kindness are good, and falser 
hood and cruelty evil, long before it knows 
any thing of the religion of the Bible; so, 
in the case of every particular vice which has 
been known in the world, it may fairly be 
said to be better that it diould be given up, 
than continued; provided only, it cannot be 
overcome except by the substitution of another. 
It is no small point gained, when an immortal 
fellow traveller in the journey of 

B 2 
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is prevailed upon to cease to do evil in any one 
respect. He is, at least, in a better condition 
for learning to do well, than while p^redsting 
in his former course. 

If a child, a servant, or any one under 
our care, has been accustomed to teU false* 
hoods, we rejoice over the first symptoms of 
their having learned to fear a lie, even though 
their conduct should evince no other indica- 
tion of a moral change. We do not say, “ Let 
him return to the evil of his ways, for it is of 
no use his leading a stricter life in this respect, 
unless he becomes altogether a changed char* 
racter.” We do not say this, because we 
know that the well-being of society, and the 
gbod of every individual connected with him, 
require that he should give up this particular 
habit, and if for no other reason, we think it 
sufficient that it should be ^ven up for this 
— ^that the tendency of all evil is to contami* 
nate, and that no vice can exist alcme, but If 
Indulged will necessarily extend itsdyi^ aild 
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pollute whatever it comes in contact with, by 
this means producing innumerable poisonous 
fruits from one deleterious root Thus the 
state of society is proportionally improved 
every time a vicious habit is wholly given up; 
and if this be true of vice in general, how emi-' 
nently is it the case with that of intemperance ; 
because there isnoother, which, on theone hand, 
is so countenanced by the customs of the world, 
and which, on the other, spreads its baneful in- 
fluence to so fearful and deadly an extent 
Intemperance is the only vice in the dark 
catalogue of man’s offence against the will, 
and the word, of his Maker, which directly 
assails the citadel of human reason, and by 
destroyiii^ the power to choose betwixt good 
and evil, renders the being whose similitude 
was origbnilly divini^ no longer a moral agenti 
bi]iame]:eidi 0 tinpiirpose,and animal inaction* 
Tlie man who is habitually intemperate con- 
sequently makes a voluntary surrender of all 
eanlX3(^ over his oondin^ and lives for the 
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greater portion of his time deprived of that 
highest attribute of man— his rational faculties. 
It is, however, a fact, deserving our most se- 
rious consideration, that in this state he is 
more alive, than under ordinary circumstances, 
to the impulse of feeling, and of p^on; so 
that while on the one hand he has less reason 
to instruct him how to act, on the other he 
has more restlessness and impetuosity to force 
him into action. 

It has been calculated that of persons thus 
degraded, there are at the present time exist- 
ing in Great Britmn more than six hundred 
thousand, of whom sixty thousand die annu- 
ally, the wretched victims of this appalling vice* 

Such, then, is the peculiarity of intemper- 
ance, that while all other vices leave the mind 
untouished and the consdence at liberty to de- 
tect and warn of their commission, thb alone 
subdues the reasoning powers, so that they 
have no capability of resistance; and while aU 
otiier vices are such iScom their earliest otm* 
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inencemeni^ this alone only begins to be a vice 
at that precise point when the clearness of 
the mind^ and the activity of the conscience, 
begin to fail; and thus it progresses, according ^ 
to the generally received opinion, by increas- < 
ing in culpability in the exact proportion by 
which mental capability and moral power 
are diminished. 

What an extraordinary measurement of . 
guilt is this for an enlightened world to make ! i 
In all other cases a man’s culpability is mea* 
sured precisely by the ability he has to detect 
evil, and the power he possesses to withstand 
temptaticm. In this alone he is first encou* 
raged by society, and this is while his natural 
powers remain unimpiured. No blame at-* 
taches to him then. He is a fit compammi 
for wise and good men: but no sooner does his 
reason ^ve way than he is first slightly cen- 
sured by sodety, then shunned, then despised, 
and finaHy dslmrred; just according to the pro** 
gresdve stages by widcli he has become 
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capable of underetanding what is right, and oon* 
^ trolling his own inoUnations to what is wrong. 

It is another striking feature in the cha* 
racter of intemperance as a vice, that it com- 
mences not only under the sanction of the low, 
but under that of what is called the best so- 
diety; not only under the sanction of the world, 
but under that of religious professors, who 
believe themselves called out of darkness into 
light. It be^s with the first welcome which 
land and Christian friends assemble to ^ve to 
a young ieeiinortal being, just ushered into a 
«|^ of probation, by which it is to be fitted 
eternity ; and it extends through all the 
most sodial and dheering, as well as through 
many the most lasting and sacred assoda^ 
1|ons we form, on earth; until at last, when 
the tie is broken, and the grave receives our 
lost and loved, the solemn scene is dosed, and 
the moameris heart la soothed, by the com* 
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what draught, what portion of a draughty what 
drop, for it must really come to this — who can 
say, then, at what drop of the potent cup so- 
briety ceases, and intemperance begins ? The 
intemperate man himself cannot tell, for it 
has justly been observed, that instead of 
feeling that he is taking too much, his only 
impresrion is, that he has not had enough,” 
Who then shall warn him ? Even if he were 
in a condition to listen to remonstrance, who 
should be his judge? If it be perfectly in- 
nocent, nay right, in the first insliice to par- 
take of this beverage, say to the extent 
two thousand drops; if all sorts of persci^ 
up to the highest scale of religious scm- 
pulosity, take this quantity, and more, and 
deem it right to take it, even to double er 
treble it as occarion may demand, it must be 
i^ng evidence that* quantity, as regards a 
few tlmusand dropsy em be of little conse* 
quenea Still there iay^ere must be a pps* 
etse point at whi^ maSbd ought to 
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why is the unanimous voice of society lifted 
up against the intemperate ? But why, above 
all, are we told that no drunkard can enter the 
kingdom of Heaven ? 

Ask this question of a hundred persons, and 
they will in all probability each give you a 
different account of the measurement by which 
they ascertain at what point intemperance 
begins; because there are all the different 
habits and constitutions of mankind to be 
taken into account, as well as all the different 
degrees of potency in the intoxicating draught, 
according to its name and quality. Of twenty 
persons seated at the same table, and regaling 
themselves with the same wine, it is more than 
probable that the &tal drop at which intern* 
perance begins, would not be in the same glass 
with any two amongst them. Who then dmil 
decide this momentous question? for it is 
anomentous, dnee eternal condemnation de* 
pends upon it Lei iis reduce the number of 
persons, and see whether by tins means the 
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case will be made more clear. We will sup- 
pose^ then^ that three persons sit down to 
table to take their wine, or whatever it may 
be, in what is called an innocent and social 
way. Out of this small number, it is possible 
that one may commit a deadly sin without 
taking more than the others. Yet to him it 
is sin, simply because the drop of transition 
between good and evil, from the peculiar con- 
stitution of his bodily frame, occurs in his glass 
at an earlier stage than it does with the others. 
These three men, consequently, rise from that 
table according to the opinion of the world in 
a totally different moral state, for one has 
been guilty of a degrading vice, and the others 
are perfectly innocent. Yet all have done 
the same thing. Who then, I would ask 
again, is to decide in such a case. I repeat, 
it cannot be the guilty man himself, because 
that very line which ccmstitutes the minute 
tramation between a state of innocence and a 
state of sin, is the same at whidi he ceased 
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to be able clearly to distbguidi betwe^ one 
and the other. 

It is impossible, then, that this question 
should ever be dedded, unless every one who 
indulges in the use of such beverage would 
take the trouble to calculate the exact dis* 
tance between the extremes of sobriety and 
intoxication, not only computed by every var 
riety of liquid in which alcohol is contained, 
but by every variety of bodily sensation which 
he may be liable to experience. This calcu- 
lation will bring him to one particular point, 
which may not improperly be called the point 
of transition, at which positive evil begins^ 
and beyond wluch it is a positive sin to go. 
Who, then, I adc again, shall fix this pdnt? 
Ilmiid» of necesmty be 1^ fo the caleulations 
of the man whose inclination in the hour of 
Itamptation is naf to see it, whose derire is to 
step over it, and whose perceptions^^ that 
time axe^ so douded and obscured, that be 
osidd ncd asceitam it if he^ 
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Here^ then, we see a marked difference be« 
twixt intemperance and every other vice. 
Thefl^ fer instance^ is as mnoh theft at the 
beginmng as it is at the end; and if a case 
should occur in which there was any doubt 
about the act being really such, reason 
might immediately be applied to as unim* 
paired; nor would any other of the faculties of 
the mind have suffered in the slightest degree 
from the commission of a dishonest deed. 
Neither are there any degrees of theft openly 
countenanced by the world, and by religious 
society. We will not say that there are not 
tricks in trade, and dishonest practices whidbi 
exist to the discredit of our country and our 
profession, but they are chiefly done in secret, 
and acknowledge^iat least in the pulpit, to be 
wrong. 

Another characteristic of intemperance i% 
that it ^pften begins in what are considered 
the happiest and most social moments of a 
person’s life* It begins when the hoq>itahls 
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board is spread, and when friend meets friend; 
when the winter’s fire is blazing; when the 
gammer’s ramble is finished; on the eve of 
parting, when moments glide away with the 
preciousness of hours ; when hearts warm to^ 
wards each other ; when broken confidence is 
restored ; when the father welcomes back his 
son ; and when the young and trusting bride 
first enters her new home. All these, and 
tens of thousands of associations, all aa ten- 
der, and some of them more dear, are inter* 
woven with our recollections of the tempting 
draught, which of itself demands no borrowed 
sweets. 

How different from thia are all other vices. 
Injurious to society in the first instance, as 
well as in the last, selfish in their own nature, 
and avowedly abhorred, they no sooner ap- 
pear in thmr naked form, than a check is 
put upon them by the united voice of sodety. 
The thief is not welcomed into the bosom of 
kind fionilies after he has beipn known to 
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steal a IMe. The miser, whose evil propen- 
idties are, next to intemperance, the most in- 
sidious in their nature, is spumed and hated 
before his fmling has become a vice. And 
so it is with all who sin in other ways. 
They are acknowledged to be dangerous as 
companions, and injurious as citizens, in the 
commencement of their guilt. It is only by 
denying a knowledge of their actual conduct, 
that they are supported and countenanced 
even by their friends. So far as they are ac^ 
knowledyed to be guilty, tibey are condemned, 
though having sinned but a littk; while the 
victim of intemperance alone carries with 
him the sanction of society long after the 
commencement of his career; nay, he drinks 
of the very same bowl with the religious 
professor until he has lost the power to re- 
frain. 

The victim of intemperance may have 
origbally sat down to the same cheering 
draught as the rdi^ous mam He may have 
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been his fiiend. Bnt it so happens that his 
ocmslitution of body is different With him 
the transition point occurs at an earlier period 
than with the other. He passes this without 
being aware of his danger^ and his mastery 
over himself is lost. What horror then seizes 
the religious man^ not against himself for 
having partaken with his friend, but against 
that friend for having gone too far. Had he 
b^un with him to commit a little thefl^ or 
to tell a slight falsehood, and his friend had 
gone too far, he would have blamed himself 
for the remainder of his life for being acces- 
sory to the downfall of that friend ; but here 
he starts back, considers himself, and is con- 
sidered by others, as perfectly innocent; wlule 
his fiiend, who has committed nothing but a 
litile mm of the vexy same act, is shunned as 
degraded, and denounced as guilty. 

The voice of society is most injurioxus^ ai^ 
tm&ir, with regard to intemperate persons* 
They are dassed tc^ether as belon^ng to 
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the lowest grade of human beings, fiequentera 
of vicious haunts, and perpetrators of every 
abomination. It is a melancholy truth that 
such for the most part they become; but it is 
equally tru^ that many, if not most of them, 
have been thinned out from the ranks of 
honest and of honourable men, whose princi* 
pies and habits were precisely the same as 
their own, in the first instance, but whose 
bodily constitution, and whose powers of self 
mastery, were stronger, and who thus hap* 
pened to remain on the safe side of the tran* 
sition line. 

I would not, for an instant, be supposed to 
doubt the efficacy of constant watchfiilness, 
under the influence of religious principle; 
and, above every other consideration, the 
aUnsuffident power of that Divine assistance, 
whidi alone can be expected in answmr 
to i^rvent and heartfelt prayer. I would 
not inmnuate a doubt that thousands have 
not been prevented by this means from going 
c 
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too far^ even under the critical circumstances 
already described. But I speak of people 
generally — of society as it is constituted — of 
things as they are; and I speak under the 
conviction, that^ notwithstanding all the ef- 
forts of ministers of religion, and of zealous 
and devoted friends to the promotion of the 
Gospel of Christ, some additional effort is 
required, and some other means are neces- 
sary, in order to rescue from destruction the 
thousands who now fill the ranks of intem- 
perance, and the thousands beyond these, 
who, from cultivating the same habits, are 
following unconsciously in the same fatal 
course. 

There is another importimt point of dif^ 
ference betwixt the victims of intemperance 
and those who are addicted to any other vice. 
The dishonest man begins his guilty course 
vrith a meanness of purpose, and a degradar 
*tion of soul, which mark him out as a stain 
upon the society of whidt he forms a part 
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The miser cherishes, along with his thirst 
for gold, a hardness, a grudging, and some- 
times a hatred against his fellow-beings. 
And so it is throughout the whole catalogue 
of evil, which marks the downward progress 
of degraded and guilty men. They are guilty 
and polluted even before tlie vices to which 
they addict themselves are committed. They 
are guilty before the world, and obnoxious to 
the open censure of society, just in propoiv 
lion as they have harboured a thought, a 
conception, or a design, inimical to its well- 
being, and destructive of its peace. But the 
intemperate man begins his career with no 
such malevolent feeling. He begins it, most 
frequently, without a wrong intention at all; 
and is often — alas! toq often — ^the kindest of 
the kind, the favourite guests the beloved 
companion of those who cheerfully accompany 
him along the first stage of his dangerous ca- 
reer. It is, however, the most lamentable 
feature in his case, that although he may thus 
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begin witb a noble^ generous^ and if ectionate 
heart, he invariablj becomes mean, selfish, and 
even cruel 

An impartial observation of the world wiH, 
I believe, support me, when I repeat, that the 
habitually intemperate are, for the most part, 
persons who have been ori^nally social, bene- 
volent, and tender-hearted, lovers of their fel- 
low-men, of cordial meetings, and of those 
gatherings together of congenial spirits, which 
it would be impossible for a harder and less 
feeling nature so fully to enjoy. They are per- 
sons who from excesdve sensibility to pain and 
{deasure are liable to be too much elated by 
the one, and depressed by the other, for their 
own peace — ^persons to whom enjoyment is 
too intense, and suffering too wretched, to be 
experienced with equanimity of mind — ^to 
whom a social hour with chosen friends 
is absolute feUcity, and a wounded spirit 
death. 

To such the intoxicating draught has ever 
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been the strongest temptation, because, while 
on the one hand, it seemed for the moment to 
heighten every pleasure, on the other it has, 
for a season equally transient, the power of 
smoothing off the edge of every pain. 

Again, we all know the force with which 
certfdn bodily diseases operate upon the xmnd; 
we know that the sensation of perfect health 
is enlivening to the mental faculties, and even 
cheering to the souL In this state we can 
form and execute plans of which we should 
have been incapable under certain kinds of 
nckness, even had the power of action been 
unimpaired. Thus the mind is in a great de» 
gree dependant upon the body, and espedally 
those fimctiona of the body with which ner- 
vous sensation is most intimately connected. 
In a state of nervous disorder, the powers of 
perception, judgment, and demsion, are so far 
deranged, that even conscience ceases to ex- 
ercise a just and lawful influence, and ideas 
are conceived^ and actions performed, under a 
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total incapacity for clearly distinguishing 
right from wrong. 

Inebriation, from the effect it produces 
upon the stomach and the brain, has a more 
instantaneous influence upon the nervous sys* 
tem, and consequently upon the mind, than 
any other disease. There are, of course, de- 
grees of this influence, beginning first with 
the slightly pleasurable sensation which some 
persons experience after drinking a single 
glass of wine, and extending to the last and 
fatal draught of the poor outcast from re- 
^ctable society. It is often asked, why 
does not the drunkard stop? and he is some- 
times most severely blamed for taking too 
much, by those who take only a little less. 
But how should he stop, when his mind has 
lost its healtiiy tone in consequence of the 
l^icular state of his body? — ^when he ceases 
to be capable of distinguiitinng betwixt good 
ted ev3, and cares not for any consequteces 
that may oosae upon him? How should he 
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stop? It is a mockery of common sense^ and 
an insult to common feelings to suppose that 
of himself and unaided^ he should have the 
power to do so. At that critical moment he 
has not even the w%9h to stop. So far from 
it» his inclination is on the opposite side 5 and 
the whole force of his animal nature, with an 
excess of bodily appetite, are increasing on the 
side of evil, in the same proportion that liis 
mental capabilities, his conscience, and his 
power of self-mastery, are becoming weaker 
on the side of good. 

And this is the man of whom the world 
judges so hardly, because he has passed un- 
consciously the forbidden line — ^because he has 
never been able to ascertain exactly where it 
was— and, most probably, because from some 
natural constitution of body, the same draught 
which was safely drunk by another, was one 
of fearful peril to hun. 

The oriffmi oonstruetimi of tiie bodily 
fiame has much to do with the diseases to 
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wliich we are liable through the whole of our 
liyes. There are hereditary tendencies which 
the skill of the physician^ the care of the 
parent* and the advice of the fiiend are strenu- 
ously exerted to correct. In no case are he- 
reditary tendendes more striking than in the 
children of intemperate parents. It is true 
the very excess* and consequent ruin of one 
generation* not unirequently tend to place 
certain individuals of the next more scrupu- 
lously upon their guard against the same la- 
mentable fate* and ultimate safety often de- 
pends upon an early apprehension of danger. 
But there is in the bodily constitution of such 
fionilies a peculiar Halulity which ought to 
r^der them the objects of the tenderest sym- 
pathy* and the most watdbful care to others. 
There is in their very nature* if once exdted* 
an adhingwantof that stimulus* which evena 
very slight degree of intoxication supplies $ 
and when once this want is gratified* it in- 
crems to such a degrect as to resemhfe 
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a consuming fire, whose torment nothing can 
alleyiate, but constant libations of the same 
deadly draught. 

Now it is quite impossible we dbould know, 
when mixing in general society, where and 
when we may meet with individuals of this 
constitutional tendency ; for even with chil- 
dren of the most respectable parents, it some- 
times prevails to an alarming extent. Per^ 
haps we sit down to table with twenty persons, 
and amongst them is one of those to whom 
the cup of which others are drinMng, as they 
belieTe innocently, is the cup of poison and 
of death. Perhaps that one is a father’s hope, 
mr the only child of a widowed mother, or the 
bdoved and betrothed of a young and trust- 
ing heart, about to become the fiither of a 
family, the head of a household, and himself 
in bb tom an example and a guide to others. 
His friends drink with him. Th^ all par- 
lake in sai^, but within hisboscan the latent 
elements of destmotion are set on fiir^ and he 
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plunges headlong into shame, and misery, and 
ruin* To a certain extent his friends have 
gone along with him. They have even 
pressed and encouraged him to partake ; but 
no sooner do they perceive that he has over- 
stepped a certain dubious and almost imper- 
ceptible limit — or in other words, that his 
bodily frame has not been able to sustain what 
they have borne uninjured — than they turn 
from him, and acknowledge him no more as 
a companion and a fHend. They are, in fact, 
ashamed to be seen with him. He loses caste 
amoi^t them, becomes a marked man, and is 
fimdly left to perish as an object of disgust 
and loathing, too gross to be reclaimed, and 
too low for pity. 

Nor is it withtiiose who are constitutimially 
liable alone that this bodily tendency exists. 
The habit of intemperance itself creates it; 
and thousands who have begun thrir ruinous 
career, mmgly out of comidiance with the 
usages of society, and not a few who have 
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done so under medical advice5 have acquired, 
for certain kinds of stimulants, and some* 
times for all, an habitual craving, which they 
have ultimately sacrificed every other con- 
sideration to gratify. How do we know then, 
in mixing with society, but that we are sitting 
down to table with some individual who has 
just arrived at the turning point in this ca- 
reer ? One who has just begun to suspect 
his own danger, who is hanging, as the weak 
always do, upon the example of others, and. 
looking especially to religious people, to see 
what sanction they may give to an indulgence 
for which he is ever in search of an excuse? 
How do we know, amongst the many with 
whom we assodate, and whose private histoiy 
is untold to us — ^how do %e know whose 
eyes may be fixed upon us, with anxious hope 
that we riiall go along with them in the course 
thqr are so derirous to pursue, though they 
would still wish to pursue it without condemn 
nation or guilt. Now, if theseqresdiouldbe 
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beaining fhnu a young and trusting heart, 
unoonsdous of the whole extent of the danger, 
and fondly belieying that safety dwells with 
usi, but more especially if they beam from the 
fair countenance of woman — oh, if at the 
same moment we could look upon the misery 
and the guilt that would ensue to the being 
thus regarding us, and thus plunging into 
perdition from our example, what should we 
say to the Christian man or woman, who 
tsould esteem a trifling act of self-denial^of 
knere bodily privation — as too great a sacri- 
fice to be made on such an occasion! 

Oh, but r the indignant exclamation ist, 
we do not meet with persons of tins kind 
in respectable society. We do not tit down 
with such at table. The haunts of vice are 
where resort. We can have nothing to 
do with their excesses.” From whence then 
has come that ctegraded figure, with his tat- 
tered garments, with the air of gentility 
still about him? From whence has come 
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that wretched female^ shrinking from the pub* 
lie gaze, as if the remembrance of her child* 
hood, and the honoured roof beneath which 
her girlish footsteps trod, was yet too strong 
for that burning fire to consume, or that fatal 
flood to drown ? Amongst the six hundred 
thousand victims of intemperance now in ex- 
istence, are there not many such as these?— 
many who have known what it was to be 
respectably brought up, who had better 
thoughts, and purer feelings, in their youth, 
and who shrunk, as we do now, with horror 
and disgust from the contemplation of a figure 
presenting such a wreck of humanity as 
thdrs? 

But acknowledging that these six hundred 
thousand persons are already lost — ^that thrir 
doom is sealed — ^that they are beyond the 
reach of our influence, and beneath even our 
charity to jnty as we pass them by — ac- 
knowledging what is a weU-authentiicated 
fact, that sixty thousand of these die an- 
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nually — ^what shall we say of the sixty thou- 
sand who will, during the course of this year, 
come forward to supply their place in the 
ranks of intemperance? Let us pause a mo- 
ment to contemplate the awful fact, that un- 
less rescued from destruction by some extra- 
ordinary interposition of Divine Providence, 
there will be sixty thousand persons entered 
upon the list of intemperance during the pre- 
sent year, and that an equal number, before 
twelve months have passed, will have died 
the death of those of whom it is clearly 
stated, that none can enter the kingdom of 
heaven! 

Yet, after all, the actual death of these per- 
sons, violent, and distressing, and hopeless as 
such deaths generally are — ^their actual death 
must not be considered as by any means the 
extent of the evil of intemperance in any 
mngle case. I have already stated, that al- 
though intemperance often begins with un- 
conscioasness of evil, in connexion with sodial 
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feelings and benevolence of heart, and often, 
too, with high intellectual advantages, it al- 
most invariably ends in every species of de- 
gradation to which human nature is liable — 
in falsehood, meanness, profanity, and every 
description of vice. Thus there is a bad at- 
mosphere surrounding each one of these indi- 
viduals, which taints, and often poisons, the 
moral feelings of those who breathe within it. 
Besides which, every one who feels himself to 
have overstepped what the world considers a» 
the bounds of propriety, feels an interest in 
drawing others down along with him into the 
same gulf. His influence is consequently ex- 
erted over the unwary, the trusting, and the 
weak, and often exerted in such a manner, 
that his death, awful as that might be, would 
still be a blessing, by comparison, to those he 
would leave behind. 

And what shall we say in addition to all 
this, of the sum of miseiy by which our land 
is deluged, of the thousands of widowi^ and 
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tens of thousands of orphans, the broken* 
hearted women and the destitute children, 
the household happiness destroyed, and the 
golden promises blighted, for which we have 
to blame the drinking habits of our country, 
habits which are still sanctioned in the com* 
mencement by the respectable, and even the 
reli^ous part of the community? What shall 
we say of the waste of precious hours, which 
has been computed at the rate of " fifty mil- 
lions per annum, lost to this country mei^y 
from the waste of time, and consequent loss 
of labour, owing to habits of intemperance?” 
What shall we say to the ^*loss of useful 
lives and valuable property from the same 
cause, on the land by fires, and other casualties^ 
and on the sea by shipwrecks?” 'What riball 
we say to all these facts, for they are such~ 
and British women, however high their sta- 
tion, or refined thdr sensibilities, ought to 
know that they are so— facts written on the 
page of eternity, for which time;, the very 
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tltne in which we live, will have to render its 
long and fearful account 

But let us not be discouraged by dwelling 
too long upon some of the dark pictures which 
this view of human life presents. Even this 
melancholy page has its bright side, to which 
we turn with gratitude and hope; for is it not 
our privilege to live in a state of society 
amongst which has sprung up an association 
of love, whose banner is a refuge for the des^ 
titute under which all may unite — the rich 
and the poor, the strong and the weak — ^for 
the purpose of arresting the fearful progress 
of intemperance, and encouraging those who, 
under bodily suffering and mental depression, 
are struggling to escape from the fatal grasp 
of this gigantic and tyrant foe? Yes, it is an 
unspeakable privilege to live at the same time 
that such an assodation is gaining ground on 
every hand, enlisting numbers, and ^thering 
strength, as we fervently believe, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, from the same 
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ioorce as that which inspired the Apostle, 
when he pledged himself to act upon the 
principle which has become the basis of this 
association for the removal of intemperance — 
^^WherefoTBy said he^ if meat cause my hrcther to 
offends Iwdl eat no flesh while the world stand" 
eth, lest I make my brother to offend*^ 

Occasions for Splaying the same generous 
disr^ard of selfish considerations, tor ttke 
benefit. of others, frequently occur; and iiH 
stances of such disinterestedness are not so 
rare in the Christian world as to be matters 
of wonder. But perhaps never, until the 
present age, has this principle been made the 
motto of a great action of philanthropy; never 
before did thousands unite together for the 
moral benefit of their fellow-men, by meami 
of an express abridgment of their own liberty 
oi indulgenpe. And, after all that has be^m 
pointed out as distii^iushing this remarkable 
period, perhaps nothing is more wordiy of 
betng regarded as its distinction, in a moral 
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point of view, than this — ^that muldtudes 
have abandoned — ^not for a time, but for life 
— a custinnary, innocent, moderate gratifica- 
tion, which did tiiem personally no harm, on 
the smgle ground that others abused it to 
harm — ^that * this liberty of theirs was a 
stumbling-block to the weak.* In this way 
an attmnpt has been made to be^ the re- 
moval of a great mass of crime and wretched- 
ness; the removal of which once seemed so 
hf^ess, that the boldest entiiunast hardly 
Awed to dream of it — wbidh had so en- 
tieaehed itself in the pastiims of tom, in 
their luAits, in thmr laws, m their interests, 
that it laughed defiance at dll o|^)06iti<m. 
Against that evil, this {wiampie of ^ate- 
restedness has been brou^t to bear; and the 
evfl has b^^ to ^ve way. An illustnons 
eaempMoathtn of the strength there is in 
Christiaa afieetion!” 
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CHAPTER n. 


INTEMPBRANCS AS IT OPERATES UPON INDIVIDUAL 
CHABACTBR. 

Intemperance, as it operates upon indivi* 
duals, consists in the degree or extent of a 
certain act, and not in the act itself All 
persons allow that intemperance is a destmo- 
tive and loathsome vice, and we are expressly 
told in the Scriptures that no drunkard^can 
enter the kingdom of God; yet at the same 
time it is maintained by religious persons of 
every^ denomination, and to them we trust it 
is 80, that drinking a small quantity of intoxi* 
eating liquid is perfectly right We will 
suppose, then, that drinking a hundred thoa<^ 
sand drops of this liquid is a sin of the dead^ 
liest (haracter, since it excludes ftom the 
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blessedness of Heaven^ and that drinking ten 
thousand drops is not only right in itself, but 
an act which may with propriety be associated 
with many of our observances of religious duty. 
I repeat, then, there must be between these 
two extremes a portion, a measure, nay even 
a drop at which propriety ceases, and impio* 
priety begins; and however delicate may be 
the shades of difference towards this blending 
point, it is of the utmost importance to reli- 
^ous professors, and indeed to all who love 
their fellow men, that they should be able to 
say exactly where the line is, and to show it to 
others, before they venture to set an example 
to the world by venturing upon a course, whidi, 
if pursued too far, must inevitably end in ruin 
and death, abd which can only be entered upon 
with perfect safety by ascertmmng, what has 
never yet been discovered, exactly where the 
point of danger ia 

What, instance, should we think of the 
wisdom of that man, who should go bfindf<^ 
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up an elevated plain^ knowing that fix>m ita 
•uminit) a slippery and uncertain pointy whose 
locality he had no means of determming^ his 
course would tend downwards with accelerated 
speed, aad that thousands and tens of thou- 
sands had perished by arriving at tiiis point 
sooner than they had anticipated. What 
should we think if his object in choosing to 
venture on this path was not any actual ne- 
cessity, but a mere momentary gratification, 
to feel the coolness of the turf beneath his 
feet, or the scent of sweet flowers by the way? 
We should scarcely point out such a man as 
an example of the influence of common sense 
upon his conduct, much less should we wUh 
to ibllow in his steps^ for though the point of 
danger might be distant to him, it might, from 
its irregular and uneven nature, be very near 
tons. 

Yet we see ev^ day, and sometimeB of* 
tener than flbe day, weQ-edncate^ 
humevofen^ and evm xeM^ous pmmuh 0 
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down to the cheering glass of sodal entertain* 
ment» and while they take thai^ and perhaps 
luiother^ and it may be a third, they talk of 
irabjects refined, sublime, and elevated, and take 
sweet counsel together, and feel themselves 
spiritually as well as corporeally refreshecL 
They retire from the table to look out upon 
the moving world around. They behold the 
poor outcast from society, the victim of in« 
temperance, and their delicacy is wounded by 
the sight, and they shrink with horror from 
his degradation and his shame. Yet that 
man’s crisis of danger occurred perhaps only 
a very little earlier than theirs. He began 
the same course in precisely the same way. 
He had no more intention, and no more fear, 
of passmg the summit of the hill than they 
have now; but owing to his bodily conibima* 
timi, of wlndihe wasnot aware until he made 
experiment, owing to the peoiUar nature 
of the draught of whidi be pertocd^ to the 
nmmm or tim place in whidi it was presmited 
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to him, but more probably than all, to the 
apparent safety of such men as those who are 
now turning from the repulsive spectacle that 
his emaciated frame presents, he overstepped 
the line of safety before he was aware, and 
perished on the side of misery and guilt. 

If a religious parent has a son addicted to 
the vice of gambling, he does not sit down 
with him to what is called an innocent game, 
that is, to play without money. He does not 
resort with him to the billiard table, even 
though betting should be scrupulously for- 
bidden there. No, the very thought of the 
amusement, simply considered as such, be-^ 
comes abhorrent to his feelings; and compar- 
ing the vast amount of misdiief which has 
been done by this means, with ihe smaS 
andount ot good, he banidhes ^tirely fixnn 
his house both the cards and the dice, that be 
may avoid ail futnie injury to his sou by put^ 
from him evati the appearance of eviL 

It is lE^pou the same faiiiciple that 
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religious people in the present day will take 
into their hands a pack of cards, though all 
must be aware that there is nothing abso- 
lutely wrong in the painted paper, nor even 
in the game itself, beyond its loss of time. 
Yet from all appearance of evil in this parti- 
cular form, they think themselves called upon 
to abstain, not only because of the crime and 
the misery to which gaming has led, but be- 
cause the very nature of it is opposed to the 
spirit of the Gospel. From appearing to have 
any connexion whatever with what has been 
applied to purposes so base, they very pro- 
perly shrink with horror; but from appearing 
to be connected with what has been the cause 
of another species of iniquity still wider in its 
extent, and more insidious in its nature, they 
feel no repulsion whatever. 

But to return to the consideration of iiv 
temperance as it operates in^vidnally. It is a 
remarkable iact» that all persons b^in thm 
habit of indiilgenee innocently, or in othm^ 
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iracd8> widiout tihe least intention of becoming 
intemperate* Whatever their tituation nmy 
be noW} time was when they sat around the 
social bowl^ as unconscious of evil as yon are at 
this moment By d^reeS} however^ the potent 
draught became {deasant to them, so plear 
sent that they ventured nearer to the point of 
danger; and then, as has already been stated, 
the nearer they approached, the more careless 
they grew whether they overstepped the line 
or not If, in such a situation, a human 
being could retain the full possestion of his 
senses he would know that the further be 
advanced in such a course the greater his 
danger would be; but the very opposite of 
this bmng the fact, and the perceptions of the 
intemperate man becoming more dim in the 
exact proportion as his danger increases, his 
oase k onewhidi dhums, for this very reason, 
0 ^ eqpeoial sympathy and peculiar We 

s^uM mwer forget, then, that the nearmr the 
evil of dnnMng wine or any other inloxicat* 
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ing beverage iq[>proacbeB to sm, the less the 
mind perceives it, the less in short it is capsr 
ble of understanding what sin is, so that hj 
the time die point of danger is passed, there 
renudns little abilitj to perceive that it is so, 
and then a little further and a little further 
still, and neither power nor inclination are left 
to return. 

It may veiy properly be argued that the 
individual who has once been guilty of this 
breach of decorum and propriety, must know 
that the intoxicating draught is dangerous to 
him, whatever it may be to others. Un- 
questionably he does, and he feels after hav- 
ing once fallen, more certain that be will 
never fall again. He thinks he sbaU now 
know wh^ to stop for the rmudnder of 
his lift, and he begins again, very cauti- 
onaly at first, ooigratulatuig himsd^ after 
a great many succeedul effort^ upon hav- 
ing so often stepped tm the cade ht 
the point of danger. As his oonfiieDce in* 
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isreases however, he ventures fiirther, for he 
has acquired a taste for the indulgence, and 
he likes the stimulus it gives to his animal 
frame, and the elasticity it imparts to his 
spirits. He likes too the feeling that he is 
not bound, or shackled; that he is able to 
associate on equal terms with other men, and 
can and dare do as he pleases. In this mood 
then he passes again the point of danger, and 
finds again, on returning to his senses, the 
folly and the sin he has committed. Still, 
however, he is not cast down. He has no 
more idea that he shall ever become an irre« 
claimably intemperate man, than you have 
that the drunkard^s grave will be yours. He 
is quite sure that he can stop when he Ukea 
Sodety of the best kind, and friends of the 
most respectable order, all tell him that he 
Qjan, and he is but too willing to believe it 
With this assurance they place before Idm 
the temptation. They invite him to pass 
tak^ and if he dionld by any strange snisap^ 
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plication of their kindness go too far, they 
wash their hands of his guilt — ^it is hisy and 
not theirs*. 

It is strange that sympathizing, benevolent^ 
and well-disposed persons should be able to 
look upon individuals in this state — ^should see 
their weakness and their temptation, and yet 
never once think there is anything due from 
them towards a brother or a sister having just 
arrived at such a crisis of their fate. Indeed 
we are all perhaps too backward in offering 
advice or warning. We have much to say, 
and often say it harshly, and with little cliari* 
table feeling, when the case is decided; but 
the time to speak, and to speak urgently — ^to 
speak kindly too, as brothers or sisters in 
weakness, and fellow travellers on the same 

* The extent and variety of temptation to which 
indlvidnals are thus exposed, is forcibly shewn in all 
im|H»tant and valuable work by John Dunlop, JEsq., 
on ** the Drinking Usages'' of our country, a work 
which ought to be in the hands of every patriot 
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psth — ^tbe time to «pe$k with {nrayer and 
supplication — to speak with the Bible in our 
hands^ the eye of a righteous God above us, 
and the grave, that long home to which we 
sue all hastening, beneath our feet^the time 
to speak tiius, is while the victkn still lin- 
gers, before offering himself up to that idol 
whose garlands of vine leaves are the badge 
death. 

But suppose the friends of the poor tempted 
one do warn him of his danger. Suppose they 
deal faithfully and affectionately with him, 
and pomt out clearly to him the rock on 
which he is in danger of being wrecked. Sup- 
pose he sees that danger too, and is brou^t 
to leel it as he ought, and promiaes and pur- 
poses with all sincerity of heart to avoid it 
for the rest of his life. What follows? He 
mixes in society with the Samds who have 
warned him, and with othm, who believe 
themselves to be, ami wbo probably are, p^ 
fectly safe* Every board is supplied with 
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the tempting draught. The hosptfility of the 
world requires that he, as well as others, 
should be pressed to partake. Why should 
he not ? He has no more intention of paiv 
taking to excess than the most prudent per- 
son present. So far from this, he is deter- 
mined, resolute, and certain that he will not 
exceed the limits of propriety. He therefore 
joins his friends on equal terms ; and who shall 
say, if they are innocent, that he is not? It 
is true, his crisis of danger has approached 
nearer to him, while theirs remains as distant as 
before. It is true his power of self-mastery 
is considerably decreased. It is true his 
bodily inclination is q^sed to his wiH Yet 
so l(Hig as other men, and good men too, nay, 
even delicate, correct, and kind feding wo- 
mm, are partaking of what is more agreeable, 
and quite as necessary to him as to them, who 
is there so ignoraiit of human nature^ as to 
expect timt such a man, unaided, should be 
able to stop exactly at the pcnnt where inno^ 
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<senoe ceases^ and where guilt begins? Again, 
I repeat, it is a mockery of common sense to 
look for such a result, and it is cruelty to 
require it. 

No ; such are the usages of society, that 
an individual in the state here described is 
almost sure to plunge deeper and deeper into 
the vice of intemperance, until in time he 
grows a little too bad for that society to 
countenance or endure. His early friends, 
those who set out with him in the same 
career, then begin to look coldly upon him. 
They wish he would not claim thm as 
friends, at least in public. He next falls out 
of employment; he is not eligible for any 
place of trust; he begins to hang about, and 
his former acquaintance endeavour to walk 
past him without catching his eye. At last 
he becomes low, — ^his coat is threadbare ; his 
hat is brown ; he is a doomed man; bis best 
Mends forsake liim ; the good point faini 
as a warning to the bad; he is a tenor tp 
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women, and a laughing-stock to children, — 
and such are the tender mercies of the world 
in which we live ! 

It makes the heart ache to think how 
much has been said against — how little — 
the victim of intemperance. We see the 
degradation, the shame, and the misery into 
which he has fallen ; but who is the witness 
of his moments of penitence, his heart-strug- 
gles, his faint but still persevering resolves — 
faint, because he has no longer the moral 
power to save himself — persevering, because 
he is not yet altogether lost ? If there be 
one spectacle on earth more affecting than all 
others, it is that of a human being mastered 
by temptation, yet conscious that the vice to 
which he yields is a cruel tyrant, from whose 
giant grasp he still struggles to be free. The 
writer of these pages has been appealed to 
again and again by the victim of intemper- 
ance, to say whether there was still hope — 
whether the door of mercy was closed — who- 
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ther resistance to the enemy was still possi- 
ble — ^whether the poor sufferer must inevita- 
bly be an outcast for ever? Not in one 
instance only, but in many, has this been her 
experience ; not from the ignorant, and the 
utterly depraved, but from the highly ^ffed, 
the enlightened, and the refined. She an- 
swered the appeal in every instance by dwell- 
ing upon the efficacy of prayer; but at that 
time there was scarcely power to pray, and 
neither courage nor resolution to make the 
attempt. It is a subject of bitter regret at 
this moment, that she was then unacquainted 
with the principle upon which the total ab- 
stinence society subsists, that she did not say 
with promptness and cheerfulness in her self- 
denial, Let us make an agreement together 
that we will taste no more this poisonous 
cup; it is pleasant to me as well as to you, 
but it is not necessary to health or cheerful- 
ness; let us, therefore, make the experi- 
ment of abstaining from it altogether, and 
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what you Buffer^ I will suffer too.^’ By this 
means it is probable that others — perliaps a 
whole household, might have been brought to 
join us; and how different the case would 
then have been from what it was, while the 
intoxicating draught was constantly brought 
out, while it was pressed ujwn all, and while 
every one partook of the refreshment it was 
supposed to afford I 

I repeat, there is nothing more affecting 
than the contemplation of the victim of in- 
temperance, while the conscience still remains 
alive to better things, and before the soul is 
utterly degraded. In this situation, it appears 
as if the whole world, j^rents, friends, asso- 
ciates, even the wise and the good, were in 
league against them. Nor is this all. Those 
bodily powers which to the thief and the mur- 
derer are still left free and unimpmred, to the 
intemperate man are no longer under his own 
command. His whole frame is debilitated, 
his nerves are shattered, and that excruciatii^ 
£ ? 
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agony, which is the result of an excited imagi- 
nation, operating in conjunction with a disor- 
dered brain, so takes possession of him, that the 
hours of the long day, and the longer night, 
are only to be endured by having recourse to 
draughts of greater potency, and more fre- 
quent repetition. 

It frequently happens, that some severe 
or trying illness is sent to arrest this more 
dangerous disease in its destructive course. 
The patient then has time to think. He 
has time to pray too, if he uses his pri- 
vileges aright ; and there is every reason to 
believe that many who rise up from such a 
bed of suffering, do go forth into the world 
again disposed to be both wiser and better 
men. And what we ask again, is the result? 
In this debilitated state the physician recom- 
mends that what are called strengthening 
beverages should be taken in moderation. 
Kind friends are offering them on every hand; 
and when the patient goes into society again. 
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he goes as a sober man, and therefore he may 
take them with safety — as a man reclaimed from 
drunkenness, and therefore he may begin to 
drink again! 

Need we farther trace out this mournful 
histoiy, as repulsive as it is melancholy to 
contemplate. Such it cannot be denied has 
been the fate of thousands, of tens of thou- 
sands, and such is the experience of many at 
this time. We will, however, take a different 
view of the same subject, and suppose the 
case of an intemperate man, who makes the 
same effort to abstain at an earlier stage of 
his career, and in a different manner. He is 
one who feels himself convicted of sinful ex- 
cess, and who feels also that nothing but total 
abstinence will save him from its woful con- 
sequences. He therefore binds himself singly, 
not only by a firm resolve, but also by a vow, 
to taste nothing that can possibly produce the 
effect of intoxication. Do any of his friends — 
those sincere well-wishers, who shudder at the 
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prospect of what he might bring upon him- 
self— do any of these connect themselves with 
him in resolve, and say that, in the path 
of safety and of self-denial, they will walk by 
his side? No. He makes his resolution un- 
aided and alone; and that very act which is so 
necessary, as the only means of rescuing him 
from ultimate ruin, becomes in consequence 
of no one joining him in it, a badge of dis- 
graceful distinction. In fact, he is a marked 
man ; and when he goes into society, it is not 
to do as others do, but to confess by the rule 
he has laid down for himself^ that he is weaker 
than they are, and that he has already been 
guilty of folly and of sin. 

By abstaining only when there is urgent 
need to do so — only after excess has been 
committed — only when the individual who 
practises this needful caution is so weak as 
not to be trusted with the common usages of 
society, he is stamped at once vnih the s%ma 
of intemperance, and his disgrace ia more than 
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he can bear. It may be said that he (mgM 
to bear tty and that on him alone ought to rest 
the consequences of his past folly ; but I 
would ask — Do men bear it ? No ; and no good 
has ever yet been effected by arguing upon, 
or endeavouring to enforce, what is contrary 
to the principles that arc in human nature — 
principles that have regulated the actions of 
mankind from the beginning of the world, 
and that will regulate them to the end. These 
principles may be brought under a better in- 
fluence, and made to act in unison with those 
of the Gospel of Christ ; but they are not ren- 
dered extinct, and never can be in our present 
state of existence. 

It is too much then to expect of man, in 
his natural and unregenerate state, that he 
should be willing — nay, that he should be a6fe, 
to mix with society as it is now constituted 
on such terms; but for a woman it would be 
still worse. What! shall I declare openly, 
when others sip their pleasant and refreshinir 
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beverage, that I dare not drink even mo- 
derately of the same draught! — that I have 
once gone too far, or am liable to do so again! 
The very case Is revolting to human nature; 
and those who make this argument the bur- 
den of their low witticisms upon the advocates 
for total abstinence know little of the purity 
6f motive, the deep feeling, the generous im- 
pulse, and the disinterested benevolenee upon 
which such persons act 

From the causes already described, more 
than from any other, those who have felt 
themselves to be in danger, and would gladly 
escape from their enemy, begin again in the 
some course, in compliance with the usages of 
society, and very naturally fall again into the 
same excess. The history of intemperance 
has been almost universally a history of suo- 
cessive alternations between sinning and re- 
penting, between seasons of compunction ac- 
companied with fresh resolves, and the same 
course of unintentional declension which has 
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led to the same end; with this difference, tliat 
the power to will, and the wish to act, have 
been weaker after every faU. It has been 
altogether like the case of a man with a natu- 
rally weak brain, who should walk on a plea- 
sant and tempting path by the side of a pre- 
cipice overhanging a dangerous flood. He 
fldls in, as might be expected, but recovers 
himself, and tries the same path again. The 
experiment is repeated, and the same conse- 
quences follow; his companions and friends, 
who are stronger than himself, calling out to 
him to take more care for the future, not to 
go too near, but never recommending him not 
to try the path at all. At length he resolves 
to walk no more so near the edge of danger; 
and though the safer and more distant path 
is rough and umnteresting, and none walk in 
it but such as are avowedly in danger from, 
their natural weakness, he tries it for a while*. 
The flowery and pleasant palh, however, is. 
still the resort of his friends and assodatesr 
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some of whom invite him back, while many 
laugh at his inability to do as they are doing, 
and thus he is induced to make the expe- 
riment once more, when his natural powers 
being now impaired by the many accidents he 
has brought upon himself, he falls again, with 
less capacity than ever to struggle against the 
devouring flood. lie now sinks lower and 
deeper amongst the foaming waves, while 
from those who still walk in safety on the 
edge of the precipice, from the very same in- 
dividuals who lured Him back, expressions of 
anger and contempt bmrst forth, with, per- 
haps, occasionally the faint wailings of com- 
passion, or the fainter lamentations of affec- 
tionate regret. And do none cry out to 
him, Try yet once more, and we will walk 
with you on that uninviting path?” Is there 
no band of brothers ready to come forward 
for his sake? Are there no sisten^ linked 
hand in hand, to promise they will never leave 
his side, but cheer him on, so as, if possible. 
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to make it a pastime and a joy to walk with 
them even there? Is there no mother^s voice 
to cry, ^^My son I my son I for thy sake will 
I never, as I have done, tread again that dan- 
gerous cliff — to me it might be safe, but since 
thy precious life is thus endangered, what are 
its flowers, its fragrance, or its grassy turf to 
me, in comparison with the safety of my 
child?” No; they all pass on — some with 
cruel mockery, others, it is true, with grief — 
but the victim is consigned to his fate, and 
the kindest only — let him alone. 

On looking at the subject in this point of 
view, we see at once the beauty and the eflS- 
cacy of the principle upon which temperance 
societies are established. If a society for the 
suppression of this vice were to conaist exclu- 
sively of those who had been addicted to it, 
there would be disgrace and repulsion in the 
very name. Few, except persons altogether 
lost to shame, would have the courage to en- 
rol their names in such a list; and the less 
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shame was left, the deeper would be the 
stigma upon a community of such individuals* 
The thing, indeed, would be morally impos- 
sible, as much so, asifor a few dishonest men 
to associate themselves together, and to say. 
We will form a society for the suppression 
of theft, by inviting all who have gone too 
far in that vice to join us.’^ 

But the Temperance Society is based on a 
more rational, a more firm, and a more lasting 
foundation. Men and women, too, who have 
never had to fear temptation for themselves, 
and these to the extent of hundreds of thou- 
sands, have linked themselves together by 
union of purpose for the general good, and 
have bound themselves not by a vow, but by 
a public fdedge, which may at any time be 
withdrawn, that while members of that society 
they will not partake of what, though inno- 
cent to them, has been the cause of an in- 
calculable amount of crime and misery to 
their fellow-beings. 
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, Convinced of the inrfpoirt^nfifi^^^i&at when 
the turning point infaVmaii’s life has come, 
when he wishes ‘to cease to do evil, and to 
learn to do well, the kindest service his 
friends can do him is to endeavour to raise 
his moral standing, it must necessarily be the 
object of this Society to render it respectable, 
so that no man may be degraded amongst liis 
fellow-men by joining it. That so noble and 
benevolent an object should be in any way 
defeated by the backwardness, nay, the oppo- 
sition of any amongst the enlightened and 
benevolent classes of the community, is one 
of the wonders of our day. Yet still they 
have come from the east and from the west, 
both men and women, who were without 
hope in the world, and many of ^hom are 
now sitting clothed and in their right mind, 
giving thanks in the house of God, and of- 
fering up their prayers with the multitude, 
whose privilege it is to call upon His name. 
And still, notwithstanding all that has been 
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thought^ and felt^ and don^ against this So* 
ciety5 thousands and thousands of helpless 
creatures have been reclaimed; from out- 
casts, have become blessings ; from burdens, 
are helpers ; from the shame, have come to 
be the joy of heart-broken friends. ‘ This is 
the Lord^s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes.’ It is going on ; and say what we may, 
what need not be denied of some doubtful 
procedures, of some unwise speeches, of some 
injudicious measures, of some even apparently 
rescued who have sunk back; still there re- 
mains ample room to believe the reform so 
far complete, that the next generation will 
know almost nothing of the curse which has 
burdened the past” 
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CHAPTER III. 

MODERATION. 

If between the two extremes of perfect in- 
nocence and actual sin^ there is in the act 
of drinking intoxicating beverages a medium 
line at which the one ceases, and the other be- 
^s ; there must also be between that point 
and the extreme of innocence, another line at 
which safety ceases, and danger begins. We 
will, for the present, suppose this line to be 
fixed half way, though some of us are inclined 
to think it might be fixed upon the act alto- 
gether. Now as the line of sin seldom occurs 
at the same point with any two individuals, 
and even differs with the same individuals at 
different times, according to the capability of 
the body for sustaining such stimulus, with- 
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out exhibiting any outward sign of derange- 
ment, as it differs also according to the nature 
of the liquid partaken of ; and as some main- 
tain/ according to the circumstances under 
which it is taken, and as danger always com- 
mences at a certain distance from actual sin, 
it must be extremely difficult, nay, impossi- 
ble to say exactly, where the line of danger 
is, or I should rather say, where it is not. 

Here, then, we see again the peculiar na- 
ture of a vice which consists only in an in- 
creased degree of what is no vice at all; 
and hence arises the necessity of adopting a 
mode of treatment, with regard to our fellow 
beings labouring under this particular tempt- 
ation, which no other circumstances require. 

Much has been said on the subject of in- 
toxicating beverages not being necessary for 
our habitual use, and many able works, to 
which I would refer the reader, have been 
written to prove that they are not only un- 
necessary, but actually injurious. It is not 
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my business to enter upon this subject here, 
farther than simply to ask — ^Why are they 
taken ? They are taken by most persons be- 
cause it is customary to take them ; by some, 
because they are considered essential to health ; 
and by others, because they are agreeable in 
themselves, or in the feelings they produce. 
With all persons, however, they have a pecu- 
liar tendency to obtain power and mastery, 
because it is their nature to stimulate for a 
time, and consequently to produce exhaustion 
afterwards; accoixling to that law in the 
human constitution which Dr. Farre describes, 
when he says, that "the circulation always 
falls off in a greater degree than it is forced.” 
Hence the languor and weariness after fever, 
and faintness and want of stimulus occurring 
periodically with those who are accustomed 
to resort to the excitement of wine for the 
refreshment either of mind or body. 

There is also another law in our nature 
which renders excitement extremely delight- 
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ful. Indeed one would be almost tempted to 
think that, to a large proportion of the indi- 
viduals who mix in general society, it was the 
one thing needful to their existence. There 
can be little doubt but that this law has been 
originally laid down in wisdom, and in mercy, 
to urge us on to action, and to prevent our wea- 
rying in the pursuit of what is good ; but how 
has it been perverted from its original design ! 
We seek the world over for stimulus to create 
the sensation we delight in, instead of being 
satisfied to enjoy, along with every act of 
duty, that natural excitement which it has 
been so wisely intended to produce. 

But the stimulus to which we most habitu- 
ally, and, according to the generally received 
opinion, most lawfully resort, is wine. We 
feel a little faint about the middle of the day, 
and we take it then. We are thus strength- 
ened, and enabled to go out and make our 
calls, or to attend to our duties in any other 
way. We can even visit the poor, and we 
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really do feel more vigour, more ability, and 
more courage to admonish them of their ex* 
travagance and excess, particularly in the way 
of intemperance^ immediately after what wc 
call the necessary stimulus has been taken* 
We come back, however, exceedingly tired, 
and did not the dinner table present us with 
a fresh supply, we believe we should scarcely 
be able to get through die day. Our fathers 
and brothers, however, are surely not subject 
to this ftiintness about the hour of noon? 
No; — ^but they come home reasonably, and 
absolutely tired, and they, too, must have 
their strength restored by the same invigo* 
rating draughts. 

If such then be the condition, and such 
the habits, of persons in perfect health, and 
easy circumstances, what must be the mear 
sure of relief required from the same medi- 
cine by the millions who are ill at ease, who 
are suffering either from mental anxiety, or 
bodily pain, or perhaps from both? The 
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human frame, even with the advantage of this 
wholesome and necessary stimulus, is subject 
to a variety of diseases, and uncomfortable 
sensations, which we are not only anxious to 
remove ourselves, but which our kind friends 
are anxious to remove for us; and artificial 
stimulus is thus resorted to, not to cure these 
diseases, for that it cannot do— not to remedy 
these uncomfortable sensations, for they come 
again — but to make us feel them less. 

I would here beg to claim the particular 
attention of the reader — for here the subject 
assumes a most serious and important aspect 
— and I would ask the question candidly and 
kindly, are those diseases of the body, and 
those uncomfortable sensations to which I 
have alluded, really remedied, or lastingly al- 
leviated, by intoxicating liquids ; or is the body 
only brought into such a condition as to be 
made more easy under their infliction, and more 
careless about them altogether? are they not 
in reality superseded by other sensations of a 
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pleasurable nature^ so as to be no longer felt 
or regarded ? We know tliat a very slight 
degree of pain may be so soothed by geiitlc 
friction^ and by other means of a similar 
nature^ as for a time scarcely to be felt, and 
certainly not cared for; wliile a greater degree 
of suflFering is often alleviated by inflicting 
other kinds of pain upon different parts of the 
body* If, then, the whole of our bodily sen- 
sations could be just so far, and so agreeably, 
put in operation, that we should be wholly 
occupied with a lively and pervading sense of 
indefinite pleasure, it is but reasonable to 
suppose that we should be rendered by this 
means not only insensible to, but wholly 
unconscious of, a moderate degree of pain 
in any particular part This, then, is pre- 
cisely the manner in which intoxicating sti- 
mulants operate upon the bodily frame, except 
only in those very few and partial cases 
where they are really calculated to do 
good, in all of which, other and safer 
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medidnes might be substituted in their 
stead 

* 

In reasoning on tliis important subject, 
however, I must confess I am one of those 
who do not consider the question of health as 
so deeply involved, as that of moral responsi- 
bility. But the case has now been tried for 
a sufficient length of time, even in this coun- 
try, to prove that without any kind of 
intoxicating beverage, a state of health as 
good— nay, even better, may be enjoyed. 
Happily for our cause, there are hundreds 
and thousands of witnesses now ready to 
attest the fact, that they never were so well 
as since they totally abstained; while on the 
other hand, those who declare themselves in- 
capable of doing without such stimulus, 
almost invariably show by an exhibition of 
some, or many maladies, that they do very 
badly writh it 

then, it is the frequent and almost inva- 
riable tendency of those who take a little 
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wine to make them comfortable, to take a 
little and a little more, as the body under its 
various ailments may seem to require, what 
must be done when the mind with its long 
catalogue of deeper maladies becomes disturb- 
ed? What must be done as it becomes a 
prey to all those gnawing anxieties which mix 
themselves in with the under-current of daily 
life, especially in the present state of society? 
Why, the sudden intelligence of an unex- 
pected loss, will often induce a man to gratify 
himself with this kind of imaginary strength; 
while the necessity of dismissing a servant 
not less frequently sends the mistress of a 
bouse for refreshment to her sideboard. And 
yet we are told there is no danger — ^no danger 
at all in all this. 1 repeat, that, not knoMring 
exactly where the line of danger is, it is and 
must be a perilous experiment to all; and 
notluiig can tend more forcibly to substantiate 

this truth, than the fact that ail men, and 

/■ 

all women too, who are now the degraded 
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victims of intemperance, began and went on 
precisely in this manner, not one amongst them 
intending, or believing it possible at first, that 
they should ever exceed the limits prescribed 
by safety or decorum. 

But what is it which makes this wine, or this 
liquid, which soothes away our pain, so desira- 
ble? Is it not a pleasurable sensation through- 
out the whole animal frame — a little warmth 
— a little comfort — a little energy — a little 
confidence — a little satisfaction in ourselves — 
a very little of all these, so little that we could 
not define their combined operatkjn, except 
by saying, we feel better than before f And 
yet this very feeling, innocent as it may 
appear in iteelf, is in reality a degree of in- 
toxication. The same sensation thrilling 
through the frame, is what, by advandi^ a 
few steps farther in the same ooisrse, would 
become muscular distortion — ^the same plea- 
sant glow would become restless fever — the 
same sense of cmnfort would be ecstaticiblly — 
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the same energy would be madness — the same 
confidence would be incapability of shame; 
and the same self-satisfaction would be the 
same glorious exultation of the intemperate 
in his own disgrace. 

It is painful — it is repulsive to enter into 
these minute descriptions, on a subject which 
it would be a privilege to be enabled to forget, 
and to forget for ever. But it is due to that 
subject, that it should be fairly 4;rcatcd, and it 
is due to tibe honoured friends of the tempe- 
rance cause, that their views and their prin- 
ciples shoiiBd be clearly understood. Let us 
regard it then in another light. 

We have,*mo8t probably, all witnessed the 
effect of nitrous oxide upon the human system ; 
or if any have not^ I may speak of it as that 
kind of gas which, when inhaled, produces 
the effect of immoderate laughter, with ex- 
traordinaiy excitement of ihe ftninml firame 
and spirits, so that the person thus stimulated 
exhibits the most ridiculous behaviour. Now 
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suppose the same individual, who had made 
this exhibition of himself in the evening, was 
to come the next day to transact any serious 
business with you, having inhaled only a very 
small portion of the same ffas, only just enough 
to make him feel more comfortable than he 
did before, would you not consider him less 
sane, less rational, and less safe in every way, 
than if he had not breathed the gas at all? 
Unquestionably you would; and in exactly 
the same proportion as it had made him feel 
more comfortable, you w'ould be convinced it 
had disqualified him for the occupations, the 
reflections, and the duties of a man. I do 
not say that he would be wholly disqualified. 
Far from it. He himself would be more 
lively, more ready, and more confident of 
himself in every way. But would he in 
reality be more competent, and more deserv- 
ing of the confidence of others? Most as- 
huredly not ; and you see in an instant in this 
case, that a perfectly wise man would not 
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trust himself to breathe, though but in a small 
quantity, what was capable of confusing, 
and even maddening, his brain. 

Again, let us ask of the Christian philan- 
thropist whether, if he had committed to him 
the sovereignty of some newly discovered 
island, for the government of whose inhabit- 
ants he had to make laws, which should in- 
fluence the character and welfare of those 
people through successive ages ; if also they 
had hitherto lived in total Ignorance of the 
use and properties of intoxicating liquids — 
Let us ask whether, thus situated, and taking 
into account all the good, and all the evil, 
already done in other coimtries by the intro- 
duction of such knowledge, he would deem it 
benevolent or wise to introduce such indul- 
gences amongst the people over whom he 
ruled, and for whose virtue and happiness here, 
and hereafter, he was necessarily so deeply 
responsible? 

Surely there are few who would not an-^ 
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swfer to this question, Na Let my people 
go on in their ignorance of this incentive to 
passion and to vice. It is enough for me to 
govern them aright, without inventing a new 
enemy to their welfare in this artificial and 
extraordinary means of excitement ; and lest 
my ovp example in using such means myself, 
even in moderation, should induce them to 
use it to excess, I will cheerfully endure the 
inconvenience of removing what is to me an 
innocent enjoyment, esteeming it a privilege 
to do so for the sake of those who are weaker 
and more ignorant than myself.” 

If, then, such would be the language, and 
such the decision of every sincere well-wisher 
to the human race, should not the same feeling 
operate at least as powerfully in a country 
already suffering from this fatal knowledge, 
in aU its domestic, sodal, and political in- 
terests ? And thoqgh happily for us, it is 
not left to any single individual to make laws 
for our government in this or any otiier re- 
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spect, it is surely not too much to ask, — why 
the same principle which would induce the 
absolute sovereign to give up his own use of 
so dangerous an indulgence for the sake of 
his people, does not operate with the en- 
lightened Christian, so as to call forth the 
exercise of his influence to the utmost extent 
in the same benevolent cause ? 

Once more, let us try the subject in a differ- 
ent point of view. There is much talk in 
the present day of the wonderful effects of* 
mesmerism; and, without entering into the 
merits or demerits of the question at large, 
we will suppose, for ‘an instant, that all the 
cases we read of are substantiated by sufficient 
proof. If, however, while we believed this 
mysterious agency to have been the means of 
removing or suspending certmn maladies, we 
knew beyond a doubt that it had been the 
cause of death to many, of madness to more, 
and of miseiy to all upon whom it operated to 
excess; if no one either could tell exactly 
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how far its operation was safe; but all could 
perceive that it had a peculiar tendency to lead 
people on in their exercise of it, from one step 
to another, until reason was finally over- 
thrown, and folly and vice unscrupulously 
committed under its influence; should any of 
us in cur senses, seeing and knowing all this, 
be willing to introduce the practice nf mes- 
merism into our families, even when exercised 
to a very trifling extent? Should we desire to 
make it a part of our social enjoyments ; or 
should we not rather, considering the immense 
amount of evil it was capable of doing, in pro- 
portion to its good — seeing too that the good 
was to the body^ and the evil to the mind — 
should we not rather dismiss the system alto- 
gether from our own practice, as unworthy 
the countenance of prudent and responsible 
beings? 

Yes, already we are startled at the prac- 
tice of this strange art in our hospitals; and 
although guiltless of having produced any 
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deterioration in the morals or the happiness 
of the people, already we look with suspicion 
and fear upon that strong mysterious sleep to 
wliich its subjects are consigned, though no 
instance has yet occurred of its iron chains 
being rivetted for more than a certain length 
of time, depending entirely upon the will ot* 
the operator. Such, indeed, is the character 
of mesmerism, with all its acknowledged harm- 
lessness, that I much question whether the 
practice of it as a social amusement, even to 
a moderate extent, would be deemed a justi- 
fiable indulgence amongst rational and serious 
people ; yet thousands upon thousands of such 
individuals allow themselves to partake every 
day, and in their most pleasurable and un- 
guarded moments, of an indulgence far more 
^fficult to limit in degree, and immeasurably 
beyond all that is yet known of mesmeriimi 
in the danger of its results. 

It is true, that on the plea of health, of 
comfort, but more eQ>ecialIy of habit, wine 
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has already obtained domimon over our 
while mesmerism is but a stranger to our 
shores, and justly a suspected one ; but if on 
the ground of its being likely to do more liann 
than good, and particularly moral harm op- 
posed to physical good, we discountenance the 
one; how, on the same ground, can we find a 
pretence for cherishing tlie other? The very 
fact that intoxicating drinks can only in their 
highest use do good to the body, while they 
have proved themselves most fatally dele- 
terious to the mind, ought of itself to be sufiif- 
cient to make the Christian philanthropist 
pause, in order to weigh the subject carefully, 
impartially, and with reference to Ae Divine 
law, which teaches us that the soul of man is 
above all calculation precious in the sight of 
hk Maker. ^ 

One of the most potent argiunents in 
favour of the use of wine, as it has operated 
practically upon society, and especially upon 
young men of hopeful talent, k, that some 
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of our most popular writers, as well as our 
most distmguislied men of genius, have been 
addicted to the use of it, in a measure far 
exceeding the bounds of moderation. It is a 
lamentable fact, that such has been the case ; 
but whatever may be the fascination whi6h 
popular applause has thrown around the pub- 
lic career of such men, we need only look 
into their private lives, to see how far they 
were in reality, jfrom being objects worthy 
either of envy, or of imitation. 

I . No; these are not the men whom after- 
ages regard as the benefactors of their race ; 
and even if they were, what dark and gloomy 
ohrcmide detail tell of the numbers now with- 
ikit a name, of equal or superior genius to 
them^ but with less aMity to exercise that 
gJInius, not m consequence, but in spite of, 
such habits of excess? And, after aU, it is 
the number of men of talent which makes a 
natkm great, asid wise. Zt is not here and 
there a genius flashing in a centmy of igno- 
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ranoe. I repeat^ Buch men are not the pil- 
lars we depend upon for the intellectual 
and moral digniiy of our nation. Startling, 
brilliant^ and eccentric^ their course resembles 
only that of the fiery comet — a blaze in the 
heavens — ^a wonder to the eyes of men. Yet 
how difiPerent from the milder planet, or the 
fixed and constant star, to which the traveller 
turns with trusting heart, and by which the 
mariner steers his trackless course along the 
mighty deep 1 

It is to men of deep thought, of patient 
labour, and, above all, of steady mind, that 
sodety owes the greatest blessing, which it 
is the privilege of enlightened intellect to 
impart; and, in order to preserve that steadi- 
ness of purpose, that fixedness of resolve, 
and that supremacy of the mind over the 
body, which are essential to the effici^t 
working out of any great and lasting good, 
it has always been found necessary to lead 
a temperate and abstemious life^ both as re* 
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gards bodily indulgence, and animal excite- 
ment. 

And if this is necessary for superior minds, 
in order to their beneficial exercise for the 
good of the community at lai^e, it is at least 
equally so for common minds, as a means of 
preserring them from those follies and incon- 
sistencies which are sufficiently called forth 
by the ordinary course of social and worldly 
affairs. It would seem, however, that the 
generality of mankind are so fortified against 
the evils, perplexities, and dangers of this 
life, by the wisdom of the serpent and the 
harmlessness of the dove, that they can af- 
ford to risk the consequences of perpetually 
adding to the stimulus which incites to sen- 
sation and to action, just so much as they 
take away from the calm judgment that is so 
often needed to control our feelings, and to 
teach us how to act aright. Hence an endless 
catalogue of evils, aridbog from the m|scal- 
culation% oversights in bosinese^ hasty con- 
o2 ^ 
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clusioDs, intemperate expres^onsy weakness 
under temptation^ and general subserviency 
of principle to inclination, amongst men; 
while amongst women the sad consequences 
of the tell-tale tongue, the sudden impulse, 
and the wilful act, have been scarcely less 
calamitous. To women especially the exdte- 
ment of society alone is often enough, and 
too much for the equanimity of minds over 
which there has been exercised no habitual 
control; and, after the accustomed means of 
increasing that excitement have been fteely, 
though not according to the opinion of the 
world too freely used, how many through the 
long, dull, weary, morning hours have to hck 
back with shame to the couftiued and hmy 
scenes of the previous evening, amongst 
which the dim, but certain witness of tiieir 
own folly stands fortii conspicuous, as if to 
warn them against eyer venturing upon tiie 
same^unguard^ coarse again I 
But it would require ydumes to detail 
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even the most familiar instances arising from 
this practice as it prevails in society^ impreg* 
nating with its poison the secret springs of 
feeling, and stimulating to all those little 
acts, thoughts^ looks, and words which con-> 
stitute the beginnings of evil, and which may 
justly be compared to sparks applied to a 
long train of mischief, including the practice 
of every kind of selfishness, duplicity, and 
too often bad feith. Would that peculiar 
look, for instance, have been given? Would 
that word have passed the fair speaker’s 
lips ? Would that strange eccentric act have 
been committed had no artificial stimulus 
been used? Oh, wonum! reckless woman! 
how often has thy character received a bias, 
and thy whole life a shade, from the conse* 
quench of some rash purpose conceived with* 
out a thought of bmn, and acted upon from 
the sudden impulse of amommitl How often 
has the feiend of thy bosom been wounded, 
the love of years destroyed, and shipwreck 
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made of happiness and peace, from the mere 
indulgence of a transient inclination too im- 
petuous for reason to control I And yet 
under circumstances of peculiar temptation 
from the excitement incident to society, 
woman is the first to place herself in peril 
by voluntarily adding to the stimulus, of 
which she has already more than her natural 
prudence can restrain. 

Thus, then, we venture to trifle with the 
immortal mind; thus we presumptuously dare 
to ruffle the calm of that bright mirror which 
ought to reflect the image of Divinity I 

But there is another 'new of this subject 
which has proved a very conclusive one with 
me, and no doubt with many others. After 
a person has partaken even sparingly of in- 
toxicating stimulus, 1 cannot believe ihid^ he 
is in so suitable a condition to pray as he was 
before; and yet the habitual fiame of the 
Christian's mind should be such, as that he 
may be ready at any hour, or at any mo- 
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men^ to offer np those secret appeals for 
Divine sanction^ guidance^ and support^ with- 
out which we cannot expect to be kept in 
safety, in our going out, or coming in — ^when 
we begin the day, or when we he down to 
sleep at night. Besides which, there are all 
those momentary little occurrences of daily 
life by which we are surprised into evil more 
frequently than by obvious temptations — 
those sudden questions which we sometimes 
cannot answer without a secret prayer that 
our lips may be kept from speaking guile — 
those trials of temper, and those tests of 
principle, against which we have need to 
fortify ourselves by watchfulness as well as 
by prayer. And how is it possible we should 
be so constantly and entirely on our guard as 
we might otherwise be, whilst under the in- 
fluence even of the slightest degree of this 
kind of stimulus? 

There are but few persons, I should sup- 
pose, who would think of {ueparing them-. 
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selves for tiie duties of public worship by the 
use of wine; yet^ if there be one situation in 
which we are less in dang^ fn»n temptation 
than all others^ it may reasonably be said to 
be when Christian friends go up to the house 
of God in company. He to whom the secrets 
of all hearts are laid bare — He knows that 
even here the busy mind has enough to do to 
call in its wandering thoughts, and keep them 
fixed upon the words of the preacher, or upon 
the supreme object of adoration. But if here, 
when surrounded with aU that can remind 
us by association and habit of the solemn 
purpose for which a serious, and apparently 
united, community of immortal beings are 
met~if even here, while the truths of ihe 
Gospel are laid befisre us, while prayer and 
praise are ascending from the multitude 
aroun4 we are unable to oontnd the fiieal<* 
ties of the mind so as to brii^ them under 
Bubje<^ikm to the sdbmn requhrements the 
great duty of public worship, what must be 
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the difficulty of exerciBing a suitable control 
over our thoughts and actions when not re- 
minded of these things, when surrounded by 
worldly or thoughtless companions, when as- 
sociated with the world in its stirring, im- 
portunate, and necessary avocations, or when 
mixing, so far as Christians can mix, with its 
pleasures and amusements. 

In addition to the duties of pubHc worship, 
there are those of private devotion — ^there is 
the reading of the sacred Scriptures, the 
prayer of the family, and the prayer of the 
closet; and how often must these be attended 
to at a time when the bodily frame is ex- 
hausted, md when, consequently, temptation 
is strong upon those who are addicted to such 
habits, to supply with momentary stimulus 
the enfeebled energies of the mincL What 
than, 1 ask, and I would ask it kindly and 
solemnly, is the nature of those prayers which 
are offered up under sudh stimuhis? are they 
not often mere wordi!^ ccanpiled ftom a set of 
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familiar phrases^ with which the heart has no 
living or present sympathy? And though to 
the mere formal hearer they may exhibit no 
perceptible deficiency, He to whom they are 
addressed knows well that they have little to 
do with that worship, whibh he has expressly 
declared to be acceptable only when offered 
in spirit and in truth. 

There are social and convivial meetings 
often held at the houses of religious people; 
and far be it from me to wish that it should 
be otherwise. Far be it from me to attempt 
to throw a shadow over what I am happy in 
believing is the brightest aspect of human life 
«^the path . along which the Christian walks 
humbly with his God. Individually I have 
perhaps rather too strong a tendency to think 
that religious people should, above all others 
understand the science of rational enjoyment, 
and exhibit before the world the impminnt 
truths that even earthly happiness may be 
innocently, cordially, and thoroughly enjoyed. 
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In this very enjoyment, however, there is ex^ 
citement enough for the safety of what ought 
to be the habitual frame of the Christian’s 
mind, in the meeting of friends, in the freedom 
of social converse, and, above all, in the exhi- 
lirating and delightful sensation of uniting, 

V 

heart to heart, and hand to hand, with those 
whom we love and admire, in one great, one 
common, and one glorious cause. 

There is sufficient excitement, too, occar 
moned by the general advocacy of this cause, 
by the public meetings, and the thrilling elo- 
quence so often heard on these occasions — there 
is excitement enough in all this, and some- 
times too much, for the even balance of the 
Christian’s feelings and temper, without the 
addition of artificial stimulus applied to. the 
animal firame, which at best produces only a 
tranrient accestion of energy, to be followed 
by a laasitade and exhaustion unknown to 
tiiose wbo never use sudh stimulus. 

I ain, howevmr, one of those who believ^ 
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in ihe mght of God, our habitual and 
aecret feelinga are of as much importance as 
the energy we cany with us into public 
eSixcL I believe that the ranks of the blessed 
in an eternity of happinee» will be filled up, 
not by those who have merely moved others 
in a righteous cause, but by the meek and 
humble followers of a crucified Saviour, whose 
consistent walk on earth has been in conformity 
with his precepts, and under the guidance of 
his Spirit. It is not what we do, but what 
we are, that we must be ju^ed by in the 
great day of account; and it is therefore the 
Christian’s duty to examine every motive, to 
watdh every act, and to control every im- 
pulse, so that his private as wdl as his public 
life shaU be acceptable in the IXvine right. 

Were this not the case — were it lawful or 
expedieiit for the Christian to throw the 
whole energy of his mind and body into one 
great public and to leave notUi^ fer 
hit private hours, for his iain3y^ or fer tl% 
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religion of his closet, but nervous irritation, 
weariness, or senseless sleep, I should be 
willing to allow that the use of stimulants 
might be favourable to sudh a course of 
action. Indeed, I am but too well assured, 


power, many startling flashes of brilliant ge- 
nius, and many ringle efforts, aknost super- 
natural in their force and their effect, have 
been produced under the influence of this 
kind of exdtement. But who has followed 
tibe individuahf, fiom whom such ertraordinary 
action emanated, home to their families or 
tfarir dbsets? or, having so followed them, 
who would pronounce upon their condithm 
there as being tlmt of happy men—of men 
whose da^* and hourly conduct constituted 
one contmaed homage to the purity, the 
holinesB, and the benignity of their Creator? 

Na X appeal to common aeme, to expe- 
rience, and to observation of the world in 
^l^neral, whether the individnak thus ooea*- 
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tonally wrought upon by artificial stimulus 
for a particular and transitory purpose^ are 
not, of all mankind, the least enviable in 
their private experience and habits, the most 
irritable in their feelings, and the most weary 
of lifejaad its accumulated ills? 

Just in proportion then as the religious 
professor allows lumself to approach to this 
extreme, his private life and the secret history 
of his religious character become stamped 
with an impress fearfully at variance with 
the calm purity, the clear intelligence, and 
the high spiritual enjoyment which consti- 
tute the Chrislian’s happiest foretaste of the 
blessedness of the heavenly kingdom. 

Such observations, however, belong only 
to the theory of this dangerous practice. 
Facts, awful facts, attested by ministers of 
eveiy religious denomination, are not wanting 
to assme us, that of the causes of reli^us 
dedension now prevmling in the world, the 
drinkiiig usages of our enlightened oountij 
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have been the most fatal in their conse- 
qnences. 

The author of Anti-Bacchus/ himseli^ a 
minister of religion^ and one who has spent 
no small amount of time and talent in the 
investigation of this subject, has the following 
passage in his valuable work, and I know 
not how I can more appropriately close this 
diapter. 

** Let us look round our congregations, 
and enumerate those opening buds of pro- 
mise which have been withered and blasted, 
and let us inquire also into the influence 
which destroyed our hopes, and the peace 
and. respectability of the offenders, and we 
shall find that in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, these drinks have been the remote 
or proidmate cause. I have seen the youth- 
ful professor, whose zeal, talent, respect- 
ability, and consistent piety, have promised 
much to the churdi and the world, led on 
pcim moderate to immoderate draughts, in 
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tile end become a tippler, dismissed from ihe 
church, disowned by his friends, himself a 
nuisance to society, mid his family in rags. 
Z have seen the generous tradesman, by whose 
zeal for the Gospel, and at whose expense 
too the ministers of religion have been intro- 
duced into a destitute viUf^, and eventually 
a house erected for God, and a flourishing 
church formed, himself excluding himself 
his love of stroi^ drink. Would to God 
these instances were solitary! But, alas! 
they are not. Almost every church and 
every minister have to weep over spiritual 
hopes blasted, and Christianity outraged by 
these drinks. 

We must here also observe, that if but 
one mmber of the churdi had backslidden, if 
but one angel of the church had fallen, or but 
cue hopeful convert had been lost, through 
the use of alcohol drinks, the thought tlu^ 
only me had been betrayed and corruj^ed, 
to nmke us resolve to abstain. Hie 
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consideration that what had destroyed cm 
might injure many^ would» were not ouf 
hearts more than usually hard^ prompt us to 
vow never to touch or taste agmn* But we 
have not to tell of one^ but of many^ that 
have been ruined. The hopeful ministers of 
the sanctuary who have fallen are not a few* 
And as to members and young people of the 
hipest promise, who have been lost to the 
church through this practice, these might be 
counted by thousands.” 

Such are the words of one of the most 
zealoup advocates of total abstinence; and I 
give them in preference to my own, because 
I should be sorry to presume upon any right 
I may have, as a private individual, to inter- 
fere with Ihe habits, or question the judgw 
ment of those, who, thinking differently from 
myself in this respect, faithfully fill the high 
station of ministers of the Gospel* Of them, 
and of religious professors in general, all I 
ask is, that they would give the subject thrir 
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cordial and serious consideration, while thejr 
ask how numj the force of their exapqde 
Blight posdbiy preserve from the &tal conse- 
quences of this intddiouB habit The ques- 
tion has now become one which can no loi^ 
be put &om us as unworthy of examinaticm, 
without a dereliction of duty. With the 

result of sndb exanunation I have nothing to 

% 

da Let every me be fuVy peremded in hit 
mm mind, remembering that fiill perstmtim 
can only be the result of serious, persevering^ 
and impariial inquiry. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 

If the brilliant career of some of otir most 
distinguished men has been suddenly arrested 
by intemperance, and if the private career of 
others has from the same cause been over^ 
spread by a premature and total darkness, if, 
too, we have to lament the obvious and 
lamentable fall of pillars in the church of 
God, what must be the amoimt of genius 
dimmed, and religious hope extinguished, of 
which the worid has taken no account, and 
whidb canbe computed only by Him, without 
whose knowledge not so mudi as a sparrow 
fidls to Ike ground! 

1 q»eak still of a moderate use of tiiose 
stimulants wlMk at once exdte and sooliie* 
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I Speak of cases in which just so much is 
taken as to lull the mind into a sort of agree- 
able repose^ or into the still more agreeable 
belief that it is actually employed, when in 
reality it is not, or at least not to any prac- 
tical or useful purpose. For this, after all, is 
the most delusive tendency both of alcohol 
and laudanum, to create, when taken in mo- 
deration, a pleasing sensation of activity in 
the nervous system, while thought flows on 
in so mixed and uncertain a current, as sel- 
dom to prompt to any definite purpose, or 
continued action — ^in that dreamy, after-dinner 
State so little removed from mere animal ex- 
istence. And hence, as this state b^mes 
habitual, that weakness of resolution, indo- 
|enoe, and inability for prompt and energetic 
which mark the dbaracters of those 
who induce in the frequent use of intoxi- 
cating drinks. With such person^ even whilq 
^ey seldom or never exceed the bounds of 
what the world calls moderatimv what n 
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fearful proportion of their lives is spent in 
this kind of half-existence — in merely dreams 
ing that they live; and if the claims of 
society^ business^ or public usefulness de^ 
mand from them at cert^ seasons a degree 
of extra exertion^ how abimdantly do they 
afterwfurds indemnify themselves for their 
loss of ease^ by applying fresh stimulants to 
relieve the weariness under which they ne- 
cessarily suffer! 

By what means persons of this description 
are secured against ultimate excess and ruin» 
it would be difficult to say. With them, all 
is left to chance, to bodily constitution, and 
to habit The consequence is, that froili 
amCngst their ranks, intemperance selects its 
most sure and most willing victims* It is 
wmrthy of observation, too, that at no stage 
of life are mankind exonpt frmn the liabilily 
of fidlir^ under this temptation* X remem* 
ber, vrhm a girl, hearing a gentleman — and lie 
e^lniidy mt a g^titeman of ^ old Er^Bah 
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school^ a man of enlightened imnd> too, on 
almost every subject except the most impor- 
tant one — I remember hearing this man boast 
that he had been the means of making his 
neighbour a drunkard. He used to tell, also, 
at the same time, how this neighbour, in 
early youth an honest, upright man, retained 
the strictest morals, and the most complete 
self-mastery, especially in this respect, until 
the age of thirty; when, as a married man, 
and the father of a family, he fell into the 
snare of the tempter, never to escape until 
the hand of death removed him from the 
commission of sin, to tiie endurance of its 
oonsequences* 

It needs, however, conrideralde experience 
of human life, and a somewhat lengthened ob- 
of the changes which take place in 
jndividtuds and fiunilies^ to be able to tnkse 
out the reality of the curse of h^empetance 
M ^ gradual operation npm the insarts and 
liteTof our fdBow^creatares* In 
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we must be able to look back to what the 
drunkard was, to see from whence he has 
fallen; and by ilxat far-off eminence to com- 
pute the extent of his loss, and the depth of 
his degradation. The young, and those who 
have little knowledge of the world, are not 
able to do this; yet such is the force of 
habit, that we generally find the young more 
willing than the old, or even the middle-aged, 
to come forward and join the ranks of those 
who entirely avoid these drinks. It is not to 
them, however, that we can look for those 
strong convictions of the reality of the evil, 
whidb naturally impress the minds of persons 
who have been in a manner compiled to trace 
out the private history of the victim of in- 
temperance. They can know nothing of the 
youth of early promise which once dawned 
upon yon poor outcast from society, — how> 
Ibndly cherished by a doting mother, he 
grew up^ the pride of all the housdiol^^ 
how ihe Hght of supestkar intdlect adorned 
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hifi mind, while beauty beamed upon his 
brow, and wit and humour woke the ready 
laugh which ever welcomed him amongst his 
friends. It is for those only who have been 
intimately associated with this child of hope, 
really to feel the heart-8idi:ening spectacle of 
his gradual fall, — ^his beauty faded, his in- 
tellect impaired, his wit become profane or 
low, or quenched in childish tears, — ^not one 
of all his admiring and convivial friends who 
would now acknowledge him. Not one, did 
we say? No, not one amongst his com- 
panions of the midnight revel, or the jovial 
board. But though all have forsaken or 
disowned him, in the lone chamber of his 
widowed mother, tears are foiling srill, while 
prayers are breathing forth riie very soul 
that fond woman whose love is strong as 
death; and, strange to say, die who has suf* 
fered most, and been most humbled by his 
degradation, is the last, the very last, to east 
JbimoC ^ewlm admired him most in his 
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young beauty, who laid her hand so proudly 
on the golden curls which graced his noble 
brow, she looks upon him with a mother’s 
fondness still, and would fold him to her 
bosom — Oh, how fondly I — ^yet She, how- 
ever, is no philosopher, knows little of the 
^W^ts of human nature, or the discipline re- 
q^red to bring it back from disease and 
wre^ll^dness to a healthy and honourable 
state; alid thus when the prodigal comes 
back, as heSdoes occaedonally, to share the 
scanty pittance^fused to him elsewhere, she 
places thoughtless before him the tempting 
draught, in her blind and foolish ignorance 
deeming it necessary, when taken in modera- 
tion, for the restoration of his wasted strengtL 
Thus it is easy to perceive that such^a mo- 
ther can exercise no beneficial influence over 
her infatuated son; and if not the mother, 
with all her tenderness and untirii^ affection, 
who, thesi, is to be looked to for asristanoe hi 
the hour of heed? 
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It is in fact this blind and' persevering de* 
termination to advocate the use of a moderate 
quantity, which produces nearly all the ex- 
cess now existing in the world It has been 
justly said, that no one was ever yet allured 
into tbe ranks of intemperance by its actual 
victims, after they had obviously become 
such. Far more calculated to warn and to 
deter, is the wretched and disgusting spectacle 
the drunkard exhibits to the world; and if 
the choice were now submitted to the yotmg 
beginner, whether he would lose a right hand 
or a right eye, or consign himself to such 
a fate, most assuredly he would prefer the 
former, so opposed is the last stage of 
intemperance to everything we esteem as 
desired^ of imitation: it is besides so gene- 
rally considered hy the world as being ea^ 
lb retinal^ after having <mce gone too ftr, 
that the young b^inner never discovers how 
4his situation can poadibly be his, until it iM 
actually become BO. « „ 
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We are all too much in the habit of look* 
ing upon the sins of intemperance as belong- 
ing only to its extreme stage of degradation; 
but did men sin no more under its influence 
than they do in this helpless and abject stat6» 
the evil itself would be lessened by an amaz- 
ing amount. It is not excess to which the 
ruffian yields himself when he contemplates 
a deed of horror. That would disqualify his 
arm for the fatal blow. No^ it is what is 
conindered moderation which stimulates to 
tiie practice^ not only of open and daring 
crime, but of all those acts of deception em- 
ployed to betray the innocent and the uHr 
wary to their own destruction. It is tiie 
moderate draught which fires the passions of 
the revengeful and the malignaiit — ^in shorty 
whidi gives the moving impulse to that vast 
machinery of guilt, which scatters miseiy aiid 
mm amcmgst our feUow-creatures^ which de- 
solatmi tismr homes^ shuts them mt from 
^Ubwdup, and lowers our wind# 
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country in the scale of moral worth* It is 
this moderate portion which invariably makes 
Imd men worse — need we inquire, whether 
it ever yet was known to make good men 
better? 

Great and glorious, then, as the results of 
the temperance movement have been in re* 
claiming those who appeared to be irretrieva- 
bly lost to their friends and to society, its 
most beneficial operation, and that to which 
we look for the greatest good, is its power 
to arrest the downward progress of the mode- 
rate, before they shall have lost caste amongst 
their fellow-men* In ordi&r to do this, it is 
necessary that there should be some powers 
fill and immediate check against so mudb as 
tasting the dangerous draught* This check 
has been tried by a mere promise to a friend 
for a stated period, and basofr^ proved sufii* 
dent frnr tiie time, tliough the oppodte cases 
in which it has frdled, nmy be reckoned m a 
thousand to one; for, untd the temperance 
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principle was made known^ it never seemed 
to occur to such friends, that their part, and 
a very important one in the work of reform 
mation, was to join with tlie tempted in 
totally abstaining. 

And here let us observe, that it is one of 
the peculiar and striking features of intempe- 
rance as a vice, that its victims often loathe 
the very monster on whose polluted altars 
they are offering up their lives; nay, they 
even loathe themselves, and hate and despise 
the tyranny whose badge of cruel servitude 
they wear. In this state the struggles of the 
wretched mtam to escape, are sometimes most 
painful and hearb*rending to the confidential 
firiend to whom they are disclosed* Som^ 
times prayer is resorted to, sometimes pen^ 
anoe, Every device which a bounded spirit 
can suggest, except the only sure and effec-^ 
tual one, is by toms adopted and renounced; 
and stiU, though tom and lacerated by ^ 
thousand agonies, which tiie untempted esi| 
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TOTor know, imtil within Ike last few yeaars, 
th^ miserable and isolated beings cried to 
their fellow^reatnres for help in vain. Somor 
times, by the mercy of God, they have been 
enabled to maintain through life a station of 
respectability at the coat of a lingering 
struggle almost too painful for nature to en-* 
dure; and sometimes at an advanced age, as 
bodily infirmiti^ have increased, the enemy 
at last has conquered them. 

How litde have such individuals known 
tibat the very moderation which they con- 
tinued to practise as less^ng their difficulty, 
was in reality the cause of all their suffering I 
One pr^pt and decided ^ort to put away 
the perilous thing entirely, and for ever, would 
have placed them immediately on the aids of 
aaffiiy, where temptation imM soon have 
ceased altogeder to assail their peace. Bul^ 
instead of sueh an effort, their whole fivep 
have been a continued oonffiel^ oifteii 
tied on in weakness and distress^ one per** 
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petual saerifice xnade at the expense of cheer* 
fialness and social feeling; one act of painful 
|elf*denial having every hour to be renevi^j 
and ooziaequently never bringing its appnn 
priate reward of gratitude and joy. In justioe 
to ourselves, then, it is but right that we 
should adopt a mode of acting prudently, at 
once more safe, and infinitely less irksome 
and destructive to our happiness. As an act 
of duty to God, it is highly essential that we 
should make a more entire and less grudging 
sacrifice; while as an act of benevolence td 
our fellow-creatures, it is not less important 
that we should show them how practicable 
it cheerfully, promptly, and wholly to 
abstain. 

While speaking of the extreme pun and 
difficulty of paitial abstmence, when ofposed 
to mdfinatkmf a ciroumstanee has bem 1^^ 
to my r^oQection whidb alfected me power- 
fuSlf M the timo, it felled to ccmvinea 
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1% lirm m iM 

aarnting hm^' 

i^lwt aU the iaioOy except mjt^ ^ 
aent. The customaiy duties ilrtioepitalit^ 
oonsequentlj derolved upon me, aud w||;b 
other refreshments, as a matter of course, I 
ordered wine to be ^aced upon the table. 
Seated in the same room at that time was 
one of the greatest sufferers from habi« 
toal and constitutional intemperancet, it has 
ever been my lot to know — a sufferer both 
from the force of the temptation, and the 
remorse, and loss of character it occasioned 
him to endure. He was a cleigymon, and 
an eminent scholar, perfectly sane and. sober 
then, having botmd himself by a promise that 
he would scrupulously abstain for a stated 
period. When my guests had refi^edied 
themselves, we walked out into ^he gaardmi, 
leaving this individual, as I di^^tly , 
le^ seated oppodte the table,^^m ins eyei 





' ' ' ' , ' , 

piNneim ijbat laiigi^age wM desciil^ 
Bgosijf^ lie emliisred while I wee pouiing 
Oeit the temping dxraghi^ end uigixig it ii|ioti 
f]ieiida;'%ut more espedelly when he wee 
in ^the room alone witib it before him. It ie 
ecarcdy neoeesaiy to add# that he indemnified 
himself only too deeplj^ for this privation# so 
soon as the term of Ins promised abstinence 
" expired. 

The advocates of total abstinence are ao« 
cuaed of going too far in discouraging the 
use of intoxicating beverages altogether. But# 
surely# such charges cau only come from per<* 
sons ignorant of human nature# of the power 
of assodation# and of the force of the tempt-* 
ations to whidi that nature is exposed. I 
would appeal to individual experience# wfae* 
thisr pmrtaldng even in a very limited degree 
of a stiinnj|^|itag beverage does not create an 
iillSBnaticin more? whether takbg a gbuat 
of wine one^ does not make more nece»* 
iaiy 4lie next? and whether# when such stiin^ 
I 
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ulantB are resorted to, as a means of restoring 
strength, they do not require to be continued, 
and even increased, for the same purpose. 
If, however, the strength was r^ly increased 
by such means, the use of it would soon cease 
to be necessmry; no one wishing to be strong 
beyond a certain point; instead of which, the 
demand is still kept up, for that very end 
wluch it thus appears plainly can never be 
answered by such means. 

Another case in pcant at this moment oo* 
airs to me, which I am induced to record, 
because I know it to be a fact A lady of 
my acquiuntance, and I have it upon hor 
authority, whose mind was seriously im*- 
pressed with the importance of personal ab*- 
siinenoe^ M^ruggled on for some time in the 
manner I have described, without being able 
to make a suffident effort for the eflfedml 
cariTii^ out of her purpose, "^us, dm iaa 
often m abstainer for a wof^ or a mouth, 
she n%ht hmp up the habiti, withouft 
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really resolving to do so. While she re^ 
mained in this state^ it happened that on those 
days when she partook, with her friends, even 
of the otnallest quantity, such was the force 
of habit, and such the power of association^ 
that she invariably w^t to her store-room 
immediately alter they were gone, and poured 
out for herself a glass of the wine she had 
just tasted; nor was she exempt fh>m the 
same weakness for two or three days after- 
wards. 

Dr. Johnson is often quoted as high author 
rity in favour of the safety of abstinence, 
when, compared with mod6rati0n. When 
asked by Hannah Moore, at a dinner party 
one day, to take a little wine, he rqdied, 

I cannot take a /t^, and therefore I never 
take any* Abstinence is as easy to me as 
tempanmce would be difficult.” 

But the j^niq^wmce society, in its far- 
stretdui^ benevol^ice, embraces prindples 
of i%her cbhgation than this. ^^Abstam^” 
l2 
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said an assembly of ministers of the Gospel to 
a brother whom intoxicating drink was de-^ 
Btroying. *^Oh,” said he, ‘*how could I 
endure to be singular, to be ridiculed and 
scorned in whatever company I might ap-* 
pearl” Abstain,^’ said a worthy brother; 

I will ahitcdn tooy and keep you in counte* 
nance/* This was a Temperance Society be-» 
fore the name was known*.” 

I have spoken of the situation of those 
who abstcun because they have already fallen 
under temptation, and I have endeavoured to 
shew how their marked, d^raded, and soli* 
tary lot is more than a sensitive and delicate 
mind can endure. But 1 have omitted to 
observe in its proper places that there exists 
an additional reason why their unaided efSnts 
diould be so difficult to maintain, in the po* 
culiarly morbid and susceptiUe feelings of 
those who are conscious of holding a ques- 

* Address of the Baptist Total Abstin^ee Society 
laKewoi^. 
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tionable position amongst their fellow-beings^ 
— ^in short, of having lost something of their 
respectability and high standing in ike opi* 
nion of the world Those upon whom the 
breath of censure has never breathed, whose 
character, in its unsullied purity and firm 
rectitude has never been assailed, are fearless 
of the consequences of making an eccentric 
movement in a generous or noble cause. Any 
idle or narrow-minded suspicion attaching 
itself to them, they are prepared utterly to 
despise. It cannot harm them by its probar 
bility, and consequently they regard it not. 
But the former case is widely difieient firom 
this, and therefore it is far more difficult' for 
the tempted than the untempted man, in mix** 
ing with society, to bear, as he must, the vul« 
gar and un&eUng ix^uation that he abstains 
because be has not self-government enough to 
prevmit Us &llii^ into excess. Again and 
again has this iow-minded remark been made 
to the writer of ikeae pages^ without prodoo** 
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in;; any other sensation than one of regret^ 
that her friends should be so ignorant of the 
deep and spirit-stirring principle upon whidi 
the temperance cause depends; but had the 
same remarks been made to some of her ac- 
quaintance — some whom she would gladly ask 
the wings of more than earthly love to shield, 
what agony would this iU-timed observarion 
have caused to thrill almost equally through 
her heart and tlieirs ! 

And what an absurdity is this insinuation, 
even when most harmless I As a method of 
reasoning amounting to precisely the same 
thing, as if we should say to a friend who 
had subscribed to tiie support of a blind 
asylum — I am sorry to find, by your mune 
being on the list, that you are anricipatiiig 
Uindness. I never knew before lhat you 
were afflicted with weak eyes.” 

Enough then must already be known fay 
those w^ have paid the least attentibn to the 
sutyeetj, to Aew that indtridusls now under. 
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temptation are not likely to save themselves^ 
and that if anything effectual remains to be 
done to save them* it must be by the com- 
bined and benevolent efforts of the sober part 
of the community. There must in fact be a 
dedded barrier formed agmnst the first step 
in the downward career of intemperance^ and 
that must be by a society of persons stronger 
than themselves. It would be too much,” 
observes the enlightened Thomas Spencer, ^^to 
expect one individual philanthropist to work 
out the reformation of the drunkard; nor is it 
probable that an individual drunkard would 
have courage to stand alone as an abstainer, 
amidst the jeers of his companions. But if a 
society v^ere formed of benevolent men, f<^ 
the easpress purpose; and if the endaved vie- 
Ihns could be encouraged by the influence of 
example to break off their yoke, and burst their 
bondi^ thm would |dulanthropy have a dbeer* 
ing prosper of enlaiged success; and then 
might the master evil of iutempersnoe begm** 
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dually destroyed. Such a society hue be^ 
formed — ii is the Total Abstinence Society 
That such a society, opposed as it is to the 
strong habits and stronger inclinations of man** 
kind, has not only been formed, but has pros- 
pered beyond the most sanguine expectations, 
both in this and other countries, ‘we liave 
abundant proof. I quote from a record of 
what has been done in America, as well as 
what has been effected nearer home. I quote 
from the Eighth Report of the American 
Temperance Society, where it is stated that 
at that time in America more than 8000 
temperance societies had been formed, con- 
taining it was thought more than 1,500,000 
members, more than 4000 distillmes had been 
stopped, and more than 8000 merchants had 
ceased to sell ardent sprits, and many of 
them had ceased to sell any kind of intoxi- 
cating Bquors; also upwards of 1200 vessela 
then sailed from American ports, in wUch no 
intoxicaring liquors were used* 
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The next statement I shall transcribe is one 
of a still more cheering nature^ inasmuch as 
it touches the patriot hearts of Britain^ by ap- 
proaching more closely her beloved shores* It 
is contained in the excellent summary of tempe* 


ranee proceedings conveyed by the first address 
of the National Society, which I would earnestly 
recommend to the attention of every reader. 

At the * Great National Banquet’ which 
lately took place in Dublin, Lord Morpeth, 
after giving particulars of the return of out-^ 
rages reported in the constabulary office, by 
which it appeared, that since 1836 they had 
diminished one-third, proceeded to remark, 
that ^ of the heaviest offences, sudi as homi- 
cides, outrages upon the assaults with 

attempt to murder, aggravated assaults, cut- 
ting and maiming, there were — 


In 1837 . 

1838 . 

1839 « 

1840 . 


12,096 

11,058 

1,077 

173 ^ 
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Facts like these require no comment — ^the 
mere abstinence from one article of beverage 
has done more in two or three years to 
diminish crime^ than could ever be acoom** 
plished by all the powers of legislature, the 
activity of police, and the horrors of military 
force. But it is not in the diminution of 
crime alone, that we see the cheering and 
happy fruits of the temp^unce reformation 
in Ireland. The returns of the savings 
bank prove, that improvidence has diminish* 
ed, whilst domestic comfort, intelligence, and 
wealth have rapidly increased. 

** The depositors in the savings bank were, 
in Jufy, August, and September, 18B8, 7,264; 
1839, 7,433; 1840, 8,953; 1841, 9,585; whilst 
in 1842, the increase is still greater: and it is 
stated, that at one of branches of these 
valuable institutions, the pressure of depositors 
was so great, that the committee had to rqieii 
the bank another evening in the week. We 
find* tb(^ that this prudent prova^ for fit* 
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tore wants has not prerented a large and 
rapid increase of present domestic comfort 
and home enjoyment, for in the report of the 
Waterford Temperance Society, it is stated, 
that * In the city and suburbs, tlmre are at 
least one hundred thousand pounds’ worth of 
value in the cottages of the labouring dasses, 
in clothes and furmture, over imd above 
what they possessed two years ago, besides a 
condderable increase of lodgments in the 
savings bank, made principally by the woi^- 
ii^ classes. The healthy state of the city 
during this inclement year, and the last re< 
port of the fever hospital, speak loudly in 
favour of the cause. We nwy add a recent 
t6Brim<»)y from the same fuarta, whidi ap- 
pcsrs in a letter frmn the mayor of Water- 
find, addressed te ^ vioe-prerident of the 
Waterfind Total Abstinenoe Society, and 
the 21rt of October, 1842. 
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‘ My Dear SiR) 

period of magisterial office, now on 
the eve of closing, has afforded me many op- 
portunities of judging of the working of the 
temperance system, and of estimating the ad- 
vantages it confers on the community at huge. 

* The fact is notorious, that since the tem- 
perance movement, the actual amount of crime 
in this city has been considerabty dindnished^ 
and that comfort, happiness, and plenty supply 
the place of wretchedness and destitution, mce 
unhappily so prevalent I say the &ct is no- 
torious, because the diminished duties of the 
ma^strates, and of the judges of assizes, am- 
ply testify to its truth, and in my profesmonal 
capacity as a msdieai man, I eonJuBy bear out 
the advaniayes of the total abstinmee tystem* 
In the Leper Hospital ^neral Inffiipary of 
the mty), over the medi^ and sutgical de- 
partments of which 1 preside, as senior medi-^ 
oal officer^ the number of casualties admitted 
has recently diminished. In partioidar, I may 
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mention, that formerly we liad constant appU<^ 
cations for the admission of women seriously 
injured by their brutal husbands when in a 
state of intoxication; I feel gratified in being 
able to state that not a single instance has pre-^ 
seated itself this current year. This single 
fact speaks volumes in favour of the domestic 
happiness conferred by temperance. Some 
pledge-^breakers have been brought before me, 
but it must be a matter of pride and of con- 
gratulation to every lover of morality and 
good order, to observe that the system has 
been so generally and steadily adhered to, and 
that a people so notorious for intempemte 
halnts, should now be proverbial for the very 
reverse; but bright as is the dawn, I believe 
that it is only the harbinger of abrighter day, 
for 1 am ftr firom t^mking that we now wit* 
ness fibe enrirs extent of the boon which the 
temperanee system is capable of conferriii^* 
The rising generation, 1 antimpate, will be 
benefited by it evmi m<m laigely than the 
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present; and I trust that the temperance 
pledge will be handed down to distant ages, 
the memorial of the moral regeneration of the 
country* 

I have the honour to he, mj dear Sir, 
Your obedient, humble Servant^ 
Thomas L. Mackesst, 
Mayor of Waterford.' 

** Sir B. Morris and Captain Newport, two 
of the magistrates who attended the total 
abstinence meeting when the above letter was 
read, liaost fully confirmed the statements it 
contained. We might proceed to prove, frpm 
the increased number g£ readingHnooins. and 
schoolfli, and irom the rapid extension of me** 
chanies' institutes, that the intellectual dtevfr- 
tion of the pecqde is kee^ng pace with thdr 
moral and physical improvement Indeedf 
the wh<de pctuxe which Xrdand now jnesenta 
tempmii^cexefimQi^ 
ticn, may well rouse the fedti^ of 
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mmt, that more should be required to induce 
any individual to support by his example so 
ample and effectual a means of securing such 
an amount of public and private good.’^ 

But notwithstanding all these oicouraging 
facts, and the strong evidence they bring 
dong with them that the principles of total 
abstinence are peculiarly adapted to the wants 
of the people at huge, one thing is still want- 
ing to the furtherance of this benevolent in- 
stitution; and strange to say, it is the co- 
operation of the higher classes, and especially 
of the religious part of the community. Hap- 
{dy for this cause it has prospered, and we 
trust, with the Divine blessing, wiU continue 
to prosper, even should such co-opem&m still 
be withheld; nor can we fear its frilure wlule 
the comparatively few individual of tins class» 
who have already given it their sanction, re- 
main to be ^ dde, zealous, and cmmstmt 
advocates. ^ 

Nor is it the least encouraging fedom in 
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the aspect of this interesting subject^ that 
those who have embraced the principles of 
total abstinence — those who have formed 
themselves into a consistent and organized 
body, purely for the good of their fellow- 
creatures, have been chiefly individuals in the 
lower walks of life — hard-working men, and 
industrious women, who could ill afford to 
lose one of their accustomed means of indul-* 
gence, and, perhaps, had no other to give 
up. Had the case been otherwise — had en- 
lightened men and influential women come 
forward in the first instance to recommend 
this system to others, by adopting it them- 
selves, it is probable we should have felt less 
confidence in the great moral power whidi is 
now at work. It is probable we should have 
trusted more to our political economists, our 
public speakers, and our ministma oi religion, 
and when they failed in the oonristeni^ of 
th^ example, the working dasses mi^t 
have fidled with thmm We mi^t hare 
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thought^ too, that the prospect was a mere 
chimera which would not stand the test of 
time. But as the subject now presents itself 
to our consideration, it bears an impress more 
than human; for, what but the Spirit of God 
could have put it into the hearts of hundreds 
of thousands amongst the poorest and most 
ignorant members of the human family, to 
conceive a project at once so vast in its 
extent — so pure in its operation, yet so ridi 
in its benevolence and love? 
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CHAPTER V. 


PUBLIC OBJECnOKS TO JOINING THE TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY. 

We however, still speak with regret 

of that want of co-operation in the tempe- 
rance reformation, which prevails amongst the 
higher classes of societj, as well as amongst 
religious professors generally; and we do tins 
chiefly on the ground of the desirableness of 
r^idering the temperance society itself as 
respeotidde as it can be made in the opinion 
of the world. Were the victims rescued from 
intemperance, by the same means, and at the 
same time converted to the religion of Christ 
Jesus, they would know that to endure the 
scorn, and the persecution of men, was a part 
of the disd{dme to which, as fldtfaful folloirers 
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of their blessed Master, they ought to be 
willing to submit. But in the ranks of in- 
temperance we have to do with human beings 
upon whom this wrong knowledge has never 
operated, and wc must, consequently, adapt 
our means to the condition of man in such 
a state. We must consider, too, what is in 
human nature — what are its tendencies, and 
how they are generally found to operate, in 
order that we may not require of it efforts 
beyond its power to maintain. We must, 
consequently, not expect that a number of 
men, whom the vice of intemperance has 
already consigned to the deepest degrada- 
tion, will arise of themselves and unite into 
a distinct body, thus tacitly declaring before 
the world who and what they have been. 
Yet, even if so great a miiade as this 
should be effected, what then would become 
of that still greater number who have not 
yet wholly fallen — ^who^are still struggling 
against temptation, and whose situation at 
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once inspires us with more of pity, and 
of hope. These, of all persons, would be 
the last to join such a degraded and stig- 
matized society as one composed exclusively 
of reformed drunkards; and it is for such as 
these — the tempted, the wavering, and the 
still-respected and beloved, that I would im- 
plore the consideration of those individuals 
amongst the enlightened portion of the com- 
munity, who have hitherto stood aloof from 
the question altogether, or who have treated 
it with contempt But more earnestly still 
I would implore the exercise of Christian 
benevolence in this cause, on the part of 
those who p^ch the glad tidings of peace 
on earth, and good will towards men. If 
your name had not been there,” said a re- 
formed drunkard to his minister, nev^ 
should have been a member of a temperance 
sodety.” 

There must be some powerfoUy operating 
reason why , individuals, who esteem it not 
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only a duty but a privilege to come forward 
in every other good cause^ should be so back- 
ward in this. It cannot surely be unwilling- 
ness to submit to a mere personal privation ; 
for were this the case, it would show at 
once that their own personal indulgence was 
esteemed of more importance, than the saving 
bf their fellow creatures from one of the 
greatest of calamities, Ohl but their health — 
they have tried it, and it did not agree with 
them. They had a cough, or a fit of rheu- 
matism, or a weakness of the throat, during 
the short time they abstained! Elind, Chris- 
tian friends, warm-hearted, devoted, and zea- 
lous labourers for the good of the conoununity 1 
how often have the most delicate and feeblb 
amongst you gone forth on errands of mercy, 
in the summer's heat, and in the winter’s 
col^? gone forth, too, at times when, had a 
physician been consulted, he would have pro- 
nounced the act a dangerous, or at least an 
injurious one. Ho^ often has the fidthfid 
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minister stood up to preachy or visited tlie 
poor and comfortless abodes of his people, at 
the risk of a headache, a sore throat, or damp 
feet? How often has the father of a family 
called together his household for evening 
worship, when, as a mere matter of personal 
benefit, he would have been better laid upon 
a couch of rest? How often has the tender 
mother, shrouding herself from the angry 
storm, penetrated into the chambers of the 
sick, to dispense to them more than the bread 
of this life? Do not mock us then with the 
assertion that you are willing, but afraid. 
We are incapable of believing it, when we 
witness daily on your part such noble acts of 
magnaninnty, of fiuth, and love. No, you are 
not willing, and the only justifiable reason 
that can be assigned for your unwillingness 
is, that you are not yet fully persuaded in 
your own ndnds that the thing itself is good. 
Here, then, occurs a very important ques* 
tbn— are you in a state of wSIk^nm to bo 
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fersmdedf Are you making it a subject of 
prayer, that, if really your duty, you may 
see that it is so? Are you doing this, or 
are you putting the thought far from you, 
as not worthy to be entertained by one whose 
ofiiee is to instruct, admonish, and exhort; 
but not to exemplify a personal instance 
of self-denial, practised entirely upon the 
strength of that love which sent a Saviour 
into the world, and which remains to be the 
surest test by which his disciples are known 
on earth. 

But in addition to the ministers, and other 
direct advocates of religious truth, there is a 
vast proportbn of the respectable part of the 
ccHumunity who care for none of these things; 
yet whose influence, if thrown into the scale 
of temperance, instead of accumulating, as it 
does at present, on the opporite side, would at 
once afford the most decided and effident 
help to those who lue now sorely tempted, 
wavering end about to fall for instfuic^ 
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iu oay of our large towae, men of iiiq>ort- 
aace and wealth — ^men who take a leading 
part both in buaineas and Bociety-^men who 
originate and forward great public meaaQies^ 
and who at the same time enjoy tibe sociar 
bility of rational and agreeable anmaemenla*-*^ 
if such men would^ in any considerable num* 
ber^ ^ve their names and their advocacy to 
the temperance cauee^ they would raise at 
once a glorious banu^ of encouragement and 
of hope, under whose protection the tempted 
and weak of all classes, but more especiaily 
young men, who are most frequently assailed 
by this insidious and malignant enemy^ would 
bind themselves, by hundreds and by thou^ 
sands, to abstain. It would then be no stigma 
dcther to youth mr age.' It woidd cease to be 
either singular or disgraceful; and he, over 
whom his mother’s heart was yeanung^witii 
whom Ms i&ther had jdeaded in vam, would 
thien be aMe to pass over to the side of 
sslelyj without any other individiiid know** 
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ing that he had ever been otherwise than 
safe. 

And how many parents at this very time 
would give the whole of their worldly pos- 
eessions to purchase the protection and attrac- 
tiveness of such a society for their sons! But 
let me ask them a serious question. Fathers! 
have you ccane forward and sigi^ your 
names by way of laying the first stone in this 
great bulwark to preserve your lamily, and 
your country? Mothers! I dare not ask of 
ymL Let shame and confusion cover us, tlmt 
we should have seen all that is transpiring 
more or leos remotely in oumexion with every 
British hcmie, that we should have marked the 
growing curse upon our own household hearth, 
and yet should so long have refused to deny 
ourselves the tempthig draught, which we 
knew was i»te of death to those we loved. 
Yes, 1 mmst ask of you, kind-hearted mothers 
of Ski^and, why in this instanoe you are 
ja^ty of a mndty so great? Would you mt 
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strip from yotir delicate limbs the garment 
of pride to clothe that beloved one? Would 
you not share with him your last morsel of 
breads even if it left you famishing? Would 
you not give him the draught of water 
brought to cool your burning fever? And will 
you — can you— dare you persist in a system of 
self-indulgence, which, though innocent to 
you, may endanger both his temporal and 
eternal happiness? 

I repeat, there must be some powerful 
cause which such individuals do not tell, ope- 
rating in such cases against their acting a 
more decided and a more generous part* 
There must be some cause* Can it be thair 
own love of the indulgence? If so, it is high 
time it was given up, for thrir safety as well 
as for that of others. Indeed it is chiefly in 
cases like these, that we are made to see the 
entire reasonableness of the system of total 
absrinenoe; for if the indulgence be easfly 
resigned a dight ocMwdendioii of tb} 
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subject in connexion with our duty to others^ 
will be sufficient to induce us to give it up. 
While, if it be difficult to resign, it becomes 
clear that we are ourselves in danger, and our 
motives for self-<lenial are thus increased a 
hundred-fold. 

So far as I have been able to discover in 
mixing with society, one of the most openly 
avowed, and most frequent objections to 
joining the ranks of total abstinence, is that 
already alluded to, a regard for personal health, 
originating in the mistaken but popular be- 
lief^ that such stimulants are necessary for its 
preservation. It is however a curious fact, 
that persons who argue in this manner as 
regards themselves, are invariably such as 
suffer from some malady either real or ima- 
^nary, and sometimes from an accumularion 
of maladies, which they sriU persist in assert- 
ing^ that they use stimulating beverages for 
the sole purpose of preventing. Now if such 
persons drank wine^ or beer, or spirited or aU 
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tiiree, and at tlie same time were in perfect 
health, I confess they would be formidable 
enemies to the temperance cause; but with 
them it is always my^ gout, my^^ iheu- 
matism, my^ want of digestion, or 
general debility, on account of which this 
potent medicine is taken, but which, by their 
own shewing, it has hitherto proved wholly 
insufficient to rmove. 

Witliout entering generally upon the ques- 
tion of health, a question which has been cir- 
cumstantially examined by judges more able 
than myself, and in relation to which many 
important and interesting facts are now laid 
before the public, tending clearly to prove, 
that, instead of suffering freun total abstinence, 
most persons by whom it has be^ fairly tried, 
have experienced not only no injury to their 
healih, but conriderable benefit; I may per> 
haps be allowed to add a few words on the 
subject of my own experimioe, whidh may 
fostibly derive additional weight frmn 
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circumstance of my having been, for many 
years of my life, an obstinate disbeliever in 
the efficacy of temperance principles to effect 
any lasting or extensive good; while of all re- 
spectable societies, that for the promotion of 
total abstinence — that which I now esteem it 
an honour and a privilege to advocate, would 
have been most repulsive to my feelings to 
join. Indeed, such was my contempt for the 
system altogether, that I often pronounced it 
to be a mockery of common sense, and at the 
same time frequently asserted my belief that 
nothing could be more likely than the restraint 
of a public pledge to create an immediate in- 
clination to break it. 

For two years — ^years I may say of total 
ignorance on this point, during which I took 
no pains to make myself better informed, I 
treated the subject with the utmost contempt 
whenever it was brought under my notice. 
By degrees, however, it b^an to wear a 
di&rmit aspect before the world in general# 
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and facts were too powerful, in its fayour 
to be disputed By degrees it began also to 
assume with me somewhat more of a personal 
character. I could not see how I was right 
while indulging in what was so fearfully de- 
structive to others, and to some whom I had 
known and loved. Yet such was the force 
of habit; such my willingness to believe what 
doctors told me, that wine was necessary to 
my health, at that time far from good; and 
such, also, was my dependence upon stimu- 
lants, for increasing the strength of which I 
felt miserably in want, that three years 
more elapsed before 1 had the resolution to 
free myself practically, entirely, and I now 
trust for ever, from the slavery of this dan- 
gerous habit. 

Four years of total abstinence from every- 
thing of an intoxicating nature, it has now 
been my happy lot to experience; and if the 
imj^ovement in my health and spirits, and 
the marease of my strength during that time, 
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be any proof in favour of the practice^ I am 
one of those who ought especially to thank 
God for the present, and take courage for the 
foture. 

Like many other women, and especially 
those who are exempt from the necessity of 
active exertion, I was, while in the habit of 
taking wine for my health, subject to almost 
constant suffering from a mysterious kind of 
sinking, which rendered me at times wholly 
unfit either for mental or bodily effort, but 
which I always found to be removed by a 
glass of wine. My spirits, too, partook of the 
malady, for I was equally subject to fits 
of depression, which also were relieved, in 
some degree, by the same remedies. During 
the four years in which I have now entirely 
abstained from the use of such remedies, I 
have been a total stranger to these distressing 
sensations of sinking and exhaustion; and 1 
say this witii thankfiilness, because 1 contider 
such ailments infinitely more trying than aV 
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»(Aute pain. That time of the day at which 
it is frequently recommended to take a glass 
of wine and a biscuit, I now spend as plea- 
santly as any other portion of the four-and** 
twenty hours, without either; and when fa- 
tigued by wholesome exercise, which is a to- 
tally different thing from the exhaustion aboTe 
alluded to, I want nothing more than rest or 
food, and have not a symptom remaining of 
what I used to experience when I felt occa- 
sionally as if my life was ebbing away. Thus 
I am ftilly persuaded, in my own mind, and 
by my own experience, confirming as it does 
the testimony of many able and important 
judges, that the very medicine we take in this 
manner to give us strength, does in reality 
produce an increase of fidntness, lassitude, ai^ 
general debility. 

Perhiqis I may be allowed fiirtiier to add^ 
that the lour years of abstinence I have al- 
ready passed, have been mai:ked hy no ordi- 
nary degree of vidsdtude^ and something 
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more than an average share of mental and 
bodilj exertion; but whether at home or 
abroad^ in health or in sickness, in joj or in 
sorrow, I have never really felt the want of 
tibe stimulants above alluded to; and 1 am 
now led into this lengthened detail of my own 
experience, purely from the hope, that, by 
adding facts to arguments, and facts in which 
I cannot be mistaken, I may encourage others 
to make the same experiment. It is true that 
any little ailment I may still retain, even the 
slightest ache or pain, is always attributed by 
some of my friends to a want of the stimulus 
of wine; but still I believe there are few 
ladies whose health, for all purposes of exer^ 
tim as well as enjoyment, would bear any 
comparison with mine. 

So much then fmr the constitution of wo« 
man, in one instance outof the many in which 
the experiment of total abstinence has been 
tried with success; nor has the constitution 
of man been found less dapable of beariiig 
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tills privation. Indeed, xny personal testi* 
mony ought not to pass unsupported by that 
of one, who, before temperance societies were 
thought of, and in a distant and a different 
dime, was first led to the adoption of tempe-* 
ranee principles, purely from regard to the 
safety of the semi-barbarous people over 
whose habits, in a moral point of view, his 
example powerfully operated. He was then 
convinced, that if others who had less power 
of self-restrmnt than himself could not use 
this indulgence without excess, it was right 
for him, as a minister of religion, to give it up 
altogether. On returning to England, how- 
ever, he adopted, under medical advice, the 
habits of aodely in this respect, until the tem- 
perance question was presented to his miidi 
in all its serious importance; and it is under 
a lystonof total abstinence, not recommended 
by his medical advisers, that, after a lingering 
and distressing iUness, he now eii|}oyB die 
jdessii^ of imiovut^ health. 
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' It is not, however, on the question of health 
alone, that I am piepared to sympatluae with 
the weak of my own sex who may be anxious, 
but afraid, to make the experiment; for I know 
that it is the sensitive but often wounded mind 
of woman, which, more than her feeble body, 
places her under the power of this temptation. 
1 know that it is too frequently her difficult 
part to live in one world of interest, and to 
act in another; I know that in society die is 
often imperatively called upon to be agreeable, 
when the power to be so is wanting; and I 
know, too, there are passages in human life 
which to her are like the falling of a deep cold 
wave upon the heart, from which it sweeps 
away all other thoughts and feelings. I know 
also it sometimes happens, that all this has to 
be concealed bmieath a smooth and smiling 
brow; that the tho^hts thus scattered have 
to be called back for practical and immediate 
use; while a mannm* disengaged, a fiank and 
^ordial greeting to indifferent friends, and % 
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free ai|d dieerM tone given to general con- 
vernation^ are the contributions she is expected 
to pay to^ society— the duties in whidi die 
must not fail I speak not of distinguished 
individuals— theirs is even a heavier tax than 
tins. 1 speak of what we are all subject to^ 
in such cases, for instance, as that of visiting 
at the house of a friend who has invited a 
party to meet us. It is possible that, before 
the arrival of the party, a temporary indis^ 
petition may have disqualified us fitom enters 
taining others; or a letter with tidings sad to 
us, may have been put into our hands; car a 
thousand things may have happened, any one 
of which may have been sufihnent to sink the 
heart of womam 

Now in this tix&i^ and femiliar instance, 1 
hdieve we shall all be able to reoc^nise one 
out of many cases, in whk& women are peca«^ 
Ihurly liable to have recourse to artifidal sti% 
undue ^ order toi^iKirt them,astliey thml^ 
before their fijends; andifutsadb 
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a case’as tiiis they yieM to the temptatioii of 
taking only a single glass beyond what is con- 
sistent with their safety, how often, amidst 
the variable lights and shadows of human 
experience, must their safety be endangered 
from the same cause. 

I speak then of this, as well as of many 
other trials which beset the path of woman^ 
feelingly and experimentally ; and still I would 
say — fear not. One single effort con8cien<^ 
tioosly and promptly made, will enable you 
to pass through all the duties of social inter- 
jcourse better without such stimulants, than 
with them. I will not pretend to say, assome 
do, that the effort is easily made. We foiget 
the weakness of human nature when we call 
it easy; but I will say, tiiat the difficulty is 
ail in anticipation, and in the lengthened 
dragg^i^ out of a half-fiirmed purpose. Two 
yearn of trial I mysdlf endured in this nmn* 
before my reiolntion was frilly carried 
imt; but no sooner was an ^tire surrender 
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made of incUnatioii to a sense of duty^ than all 
temptation vanished^ all trial was at an end$ 
while the act of totally abstaining became so 
perfectly easy^ as to call forth no other feelings 
than those of gratitude and joy^ that I was 
thus enabled) for the sake of otherS) to share 
in the self-denials of tihe tempted) and the pri- 
vations of the poor. 

After all) however) there is a point beyond 
which no subject should be pressed) when it 
touches upon the health of others. For our- 
selves we may judge and act; but for no other 
human being of ocunpetent mind have we a 
right to laydown the laW) because no less 
various than the minds and the characters of 
mankind) are the bodly ailments under wludi 
tiiey suffer, and the remedies whidh they oon^ 
sequently require. Medical advice too must 
be consulted) and when it the ndes 
of the tmnperance society fully reoogiuse iti 
ri^t to be obeyed* But stiU I wouM bA 
M this view of the subject, as for that of 
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religious duty^ a candid^ serioui^ and impar* 
tial consideration; and more especially where 
the experiment is made, that it should be 
made fidrly. If your abstinence is not entire, 
the experiment is far indeed from being a fair 
one; for so long as the habit of taking even a 
little is kept up, the inclination to take more 
is kept up also, and consequently the trial and 
the difficulty remain. If also, during the time 
tiiat you abstain, you sit up late at night, 
neglect to take exercise in the open air, or in 
any other manner fail to adopt the most ra- 
tional and obvious means of preserving healthi 
it cannot be said that the experiment is a fair 
one; more especially when, as is too fre- 
quently the case, every malady occurring dur- 
ing this period is chained upon the newly 
formed habit of total abstinence. 

Here, then, I must leave the subject of 
health to the private consideration of the 
candid and b^ievolent reader, trusting that 
those who are not aocnistomed to set the 
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qtiestioB of health in opposition to tibe exeiv 
cise of thdr mcoital and bodl^ energies in 
the furtherance of other charitable objects^ 
will^ at least, have the fairness not to draw 
back from this, under the apprehension of 
any little risk they may incur in the way of 
mere personal comfort or convenience. 

. There are, however, other startling objec- 
tions besides that of health, brought forward 
against the temperance movement, and es- 
pecially by religious professors, who are in 
the habit of questioning the desirableness of 
supporting it, because it does not make peo- 
ple religious. But, can anything be more at 
variance with the practice and sentiments of 
the most aili^tened part of mankind on other 
salyectfl^ than this &r-fetdied and untenable 
aigument Why, the suppmrt of good go- 
veminentt and the admimstratimi of laws, 
^ not make peo{de religious; yet, ifho 
donbts ^ hms&t tiiey oon&r upon 
pl^i^athii^ peoff^ to read does not malce thm 
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xieligious; yel^ few in the present day are 
prepared to qtetion the advantages of edu* 
oationu It is a fact too evident to need 
assertion, that the habitually intemperate 
man is not in a condition either to read his 
Bible, or to pray ; and that owing to his 
selfish indulgence, and the consequent des^ 
titution of his family, the wives and children 
of 8u<di persons are, in vast numbers, too 
ragged and forlom to be able to attend any 
place of public worship, or, in the case of the 
latter, any means of instruction. It is some-* 
thing then, and the serious and charitable 
portion of the community know it to be some** 
thing, to put the drunkard in a situation to 
be aMe to read his Bible and to pray*— to be 
a6k to listen to, and understand those tmths 
upon which his hapfnness hereafter depend# 
— to be able also, in addition to tbhf, to pro* 
yide for his wife and family, so that they too 
may recdve the benefit of instmctioii, and 
tliopiiv]la^ofpuh& Mom 
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than ibis, the temperance society makes no 
pretension to do. By the universal suffrage 
of its members^ a law is passed amongst 
themselves for the physical and moral be- 
nefit of the whole body; and if^ as we are 
well assureds there is a vast and cheering 
number from amongst the redaimeds who 
have not rested satisfied with a mere j^ysical 
and moral reformations but have afterwards 
been brought to a saving knowledge of the 
truths of the Gospe!, we claim for the 
temperance society no farther merit in this 
great Vrorks than that of having first restored 
to them the healthy action of their mental 
powerss so that they might listen to instruo** 
IkmcbiAed in their riffAt minds. 

We presume not to suppose that in the 
lesouroes of Divine mercy there are not 
means of sufficient potency to reolaim the 
most Object and abandoned of human bdngs^ 
without the instrumentality of bis 
man; nor do we diepate tiiat if the woida of 
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the faithful minister could reach the ear and 
the understanding of the victim of intekipe- 
rance^ he would stand, as to the means of 
conversion, on the same footing with the 
victuns of every other vice. But the differ- 
ence between him and others, and that which 
places him beyond the pale of reli^ous in<^ 
fluence, is the fact that he cannot hear, — ^that 
his understanding is incapacitated, and, con-^ 
sequently, that his heart is sealed. What, 
then, is to be done? You must first awake 
the sleeping man, before you can make him 
understand that his life is in danger; and 
this is predsely what the temperance society 
professes, hopes, and trusts to effect. 

** We can appeal to clergymen of the 
Churdh of England,^ says the address already 
quoted, who have made extensive inqtimes 
of their brother deigymen, as to the number 
of pmons who have been reclaimed firom 
drunkenness under their ministiy, and it 1^ 
eonfidentfy asserted as the result of thi^ 
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inquiry, that not one clergyman in twenty; 
after all their years of labour in the pulpit 
and in the {mrish, can point to a single in- 
stance of a person in ordinary health being 
reclaimed from this particular sin*. And yet 
the Total Abstinence Society can point to 
thousands of instances in which, in a few 
short years, by the blessing of God on the 
temperance pledge, the temptation has been 
overcome, and the victim reclamed. But 
more than this^ not a few of those who have 
been thus rmsed from the lowest depths of 
inn and degradation — who were not long since 
to be found in the haunts of vice, blaspheming 
the sacred name, are now to be seen at thmr 
{daces of worship, offering up their humble 
and sincere thank^ving and praise to Him 
who in His mercy has been pleased to bless so 
sim|de a means, in bringmg to re« 

• This statment Is taken from ** An Addrm 

to ku Bmtker pahhrited by 

the Church of Bogland Total Ahstinsiice Sodeiy, 

No. 5. 
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flection, then to attend upon reli^ous wor-^ 
ship, and finally to repentance and saving 
faith in a compassionate Redeemer.” 

But beyond the objection already stated, it 
is often said, that ^^we find nothing about 
total fdmtinence in the Bible.” The truth of 
this assertion is freely acknowledged, as well: 
as that the Bible contains nothing about 
public schools, particular modes of worship,, 
or Bible societies; but if it contains nothing 
about total abstinence, it contmns much about 
temperance, and much about excess; and if 
the one cannot be ensured, and the other 
avmded, without total abstinence, there is. 
notibiing said in the Bible to prevent thia 
simple and harmless altmiative being re-* 
smted ta 

I must here be allowed, instead of offering 
any observations of my own, to quote from a 
sermon by the Rev. W. H. Turner, vicar of 
Banwdl, a ehort and most satisfactory states 
ment of what are t|ie senitimentd pevailil^l;' 
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generally on this part of the subject amongst; 
the members of the temperance society* 

am well aware of the specious objection 
which has been raised^ that as drunkenness 
was n* sin known at the time of our Saviour’s 
incarnation, and he set no example of total 
abstinence, that consequently his example is 
against us : nay^ more, that if it is now in- 
sisted on as a point of Christian obligation, it 
would be imputing to Christ and his apostles 
a failure in their duty. 

In meeting this objection, Z do not wish 
to dwell upon the fact, that the wines of 
Judea were widely different from the intoxi- 
cating* liquors now causing so much sin and 
misery in our land. I would merely adr 
those who thus argue in consequence of 
Christ’s having used wine, whether it can be 
doubted, that in the many changes of human 
sodety, circumstances may not arise which 
mi^t n^e what is a most innocent habit at 
one a very dangerous^ inexpedieiily 
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Rnd sinful one at another? It was never in- 
tended that Christ’s example in things indif- 
ferent (or not in themselves sinful), should be 
thus applied — it is the spirit rather than the 
letter of it we must use. His example, in 
the letter, applies only to the age in which 
he lived; in its spirit, to every situation in 
which man can be placed in this the period of 
his earthly trial. Now drunkenness in Judea 
was not the great stumbling-block to the 
Gospel, as it is at this moment in England: 
it was a sin there comparatively little known, 
whilst here it is the leading, besetting, and 
almost overwhelming one. 

But it will not be denied, I think, that 
the Apostle Paul must have known the mind, 
as well as what had been the practice of his 
divine Master; and do we find him urging 
that, because Christ ate or drank any par- 
ticular article, that he had therefore a right 
to use it under all <^umitance^ or that it 
not even be cnnflil in bim to do to I 
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Quite reverse; whilst regarding such 
things as neither good nor evil in themselves, 
he is guided bj the effect which his uabg 
them may produce on the eternal interests of 
lus fellow-men. And sudli is the application 
we make of the Saviour’s conduct, believing 
that we cannot have a better judge, or a more 
experienced commentator on all his actions, 
than St Paul. 

‘'The great prinmple which our Saviour 
^ves ns, and which his whole example en^ 
forces, as to our conduct towards our fellow- 
creatures, is to love them as ourselves. To 
bring His example in things indifferent, so as 
in any way to miUtate agunst this prinmido, 
must be wrong.” 
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CHAPTER VL 

RBIVATE OBlBCnONS, AlO) OENRRAl. SNCOVlUOBlfBim* 

Having glanced slightly at some of the most 
serious objections to total abstinence^ and 
such as will be found in many of the temper** 
aDce publications more ably and more fully 
refuted^ we will turn our attention to those 
of a less serious nature, though one can hardly 
help suspecting that the real root of the mat* 
ter lies in some of these. I will, therefore^ 
call them private objections, because though 
powerful in tifeir operaticm upon indiYidu4 
conduct, they are not frequently brought for- 
ward in public, nor made grounds of objection^ 
except in the private intercourse of life* To 
examine these objections in detail, howeverj 
Wrould be to collect together some of the 3 
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irrational modes of reasoning, and some of the 
most partial and unfounded statements, which 
have ever been huid before the world. A few 
only of these I will therefore point out, not 
as being worthy of refutation, but simply as 
proofs of the imfair and superficial manner in 
which the subject is too frequently treated, 
even by persons who professedly hold the 
welfare of society, and the good of their fel- 
low-creatures, at heart. ? 

Whatr exclaim the lovers of what is 
called good cheer, and the advocates of the 
rights of the people, ^'wouM you deny the 
poor man his beer? Do penance as you like 
yoursdves, but never attempt to deprive a 
fxee-bom En^rii labourer of the roast beef 
and brown ak of his coun%’«^ Did the 
English labourer always manage to get his, 
roast beef with his brown ale, less wosdd 

perhaps be said on the subject; but» unfbrtu* 
Baldly, In tod mmy cases, riie beef is 
wanri% The advocates of MA absriMiee 
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therefore reply, *^we deny the poor labourer 
nothiug. He is a free agent when he takes 
the temperance pledge, and is quite at liberty 
to withdraw his name whenever he wishes to 
discontinue the practice. But we invite him, 
and we do this with the most cordial desire to 
promote his welfare — we invite him to ex- 
change his beer for bread, for decent clothing, 
and for a comfortable and respectable home, 
all which he has sacrificed for beer alone. We 
invite him to give up one article of diet, and 
that not an essential one, in order that he may 
purchase a sufficiency of wholesome food to 
sarisfy the hunger of himself, his wife, and 
his dbdldren — ^in order that he may provide 
for his family a home, ^ve ihm the advan* 
UgeB of education, and lay tip a store far 
seasons of rickness, or of dkl age. ’^ 

Again, it is said-*-** Why take iq> the sub- 
jedi of ten^imnce in fttctieide^? Why be so 
iii3^t% conoemed sbout that, when so many 
ether khidsof refinwiadon are needed?’* I am 
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not aware that the advocates of temperance 
are singularly negligent of the wants of their 
fellow-creatures in other respects; and even 
if they should throw more of their eneigy and 
influence into this cause than any other^ it 
might surely be permitted them, as well as 
others, according to the bent of their own 
minds, or their own views of personal duty, 
to choose the field of usefulness in which to 
labour. In every branch of science and philo- 
sophy, as well as in all arts and manufactures, 
men are not quarrelled with, or considered 
more foolish on other points, because they give 
their time and attention chiefly to one object of 
pursuit or investigation ; and why should it 
not be the same in that higher philosophy 
which has the moral good of matiBnd in view ? 
Why should certain in^viduals not give the 
enei^ of thmr minds, and the weight of 
th w influence, to the support of schools, asy^ 
lumh or olher charitable institution whati 
ever, being accused . of absurdity. 
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because they do not give an equal share of 
attention to every other benevolent institution 
in the world ? It would indeed require that 
the mind of man should be supernatural in 
its vastness and its power^ to divide his atten- 
tion equally amongst all the charitable insti- 
tutions existing in the present day, without 
reducing the operation of his benevolence to 
little more than the mere bestowment of a 
passing thought upon each* 

Then there is another very important ob- 
jection, and one which must be treated with 
more gravity, inasmuch as it arises fiom the 
fact that the temperance society is joined in 
by persons of all religious denominations, and 
even by those of no religbn at all; and if 
they meet together in this society for the pur- 
pose of being less irrational, less dkorderly» 
and less vicious— why not? If a mighty 
river chould overflow its banks, idid threaten 
to inundate the land, should we refuse to lend 
a hdiniig hand to construct an embankment 
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for tihe purpose of keeping back the desolating 
waters, because here and there a man without 
religion, or whose relipon differed from our 
own, was engaged in the great work ? Most 
assuredly we should not; and if not in a case 
of physical calamity, how much less ought we 
to hesitate on the same grounds in stemming 
that destructive tide of moral evil which has 
long been waging deadly war gainst our 
domestic, social, and national prosperity ? — 
more especially dnce it seems impossible that 
our religious sentiments should in the slightest 
degree be compromised by pledging ourselves, 
with whoever might choose to join us, simply 
to the advance of temperance and sobriety. 

There is, however, an objection raised by 
some against Ihis very fdedge, which is called 
a TOW, in consequence of which those who 
sign it art supposed to be under a sort of 
bondage, H itself neither rational, agreeably 
nor altogether right But X must here quote 
again on the snlgect fiom the sorieries* ad? 
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dres% as conveying llie sentiments of many 
rather than of one. It is here observed^ that 
*^8uch objectors do not scruple to sign an 
agreement for their own pecuniaiy advan* 
tage^ in the diape of a lease^ a deed, or a bill, 
&C. Why, then, should they object to sign 
an agreement for their own moral or phy-* 
sical advantage, or from the higher motive 
of benefiting others? There are, no doubt, 
many individuals who could abstain without 
signing any agreement, and who may there* 
fore, apart from any scruple, consider it of 
no importance: let such remember, however^ 
that they abstain, not so much for their 
own sakes as for the sake of others^ and 
that the signing of a pledge has proved of 
infinite importance to the poor drunkard, 
and been the blessed means of reclaiming 
thousands, whose every previous effort to 
reform without ngning had failed; why then 
A&tM thej object to encourage by their eB« 
ample that which can do them no harm, but 
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which has been, and maj still be, of immense 
benefit to a poor fallen or falling brother? 
Let US view the matter in the generous spirit 
of the great apostle, who declared, ^ To the 
weak became I as weak, that I might gain the 
toeak; lam made all things to all men, that I 
might by all meant save tome* Would that 
this disinterested and benevolent spirit dwelt 
in every heart, and our appeal on behalf of 
the suffering victims of intemperance would 
surely be answered by discontinuing the cus* 
tom which constantly tows the teed from which 
idl thdr miseries c^piing.” 

An exclusive regard for our own individual 
benefit is natural to all human beings and if 
not pursued at the expense of iigiiry to othaisf^ 
the principle is certainly good a6 far as it goes; 
because^ to use the words the old adage, 
^'if every one would mend one,’’ the world 
would soon be better than it is. Thus we 
cannot but r^mee to observe that the system 
^ total abstinem^e from intoxiGa&ig beve-* 
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rages is gradually progressing amongst indi-» 
viduals; that there is now no difficulty in re-* 
fusing to take wine in company, and that, say 
what men will, the habits of the friends of 
abstinence are obtaining coimtenance and 
from society in general. No one can 
fiul to oS^^BOC^ced of this, who looks back 
to the state of soSletj;^ England twenty or 
thirty years ago ; and are well aware 

that a large proportion of the families by 
whom intemperance is now discouraged where 
it was once allowed, would'disdain the thought 
of associating themselves with a society of 
total abstainers, the fact is very evident that 
the moving of this great question throughout 
this and other countries, and the awakening 
of public attention to so important a subject, 
has had much to do with the increased regard 
for moderation imviuling in respectable fa^ 
milies, and the dimmution of intemperance 
amongst the people at large. 

Goodi however, as all this unquestionably 
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is, it has nothing whatever to do with the es- 
tablishment of a respectable society, under the 
encouragement of which the weak and the 
tempted may find safety without disgrace; 
and those who practise only upon themselves, 
and weigh carefully all their own feelings, 
whether for or against the system as it ope- 
rates upon their own health and comfort, 
know little of the enjoyment of those fer- 
stretching views of benevolence which em- 
brace the good of the whole human family, 
and which glance over every little symptom 
of personal inconvenience, as not worthy of 
being thought of for a moment, in^conneidon 
with so vast and important a scheme for the 
advanoem^t of their feUow-bdbags in the 
scale of virtue and of happiness. 

But again, as regards the pledge, it should 
always be remembered, that it is only consi- 
dered binding so kmg as the name of the in- 
dividual remains enrolled amon^ those 
cither members of tiie society; that those who 
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thus subscribe their names to a compact en- 
tered into by individuals for the benefit of the 
whole body, may withdraw them whenever 
they think fit; and the fact that many per- 
sons do so is surely sufiScient evidence of per- 
fect liberty of choice and free-agency being 
allowed to alL 

Those who have paid the least attention 
to the subject, must see that to the tempted 
the pledge is necessary, because it is a means 
exactly calculated to operate as a check at 
the only mdihent when a check can be avail- 
ing — at the moment when the weak are hesi- 
tating whether or not they will take just a 
Uith; and if those who object to the. pledge 
would be kind enough to propose any more 
agreeable plan by which the same kind of 
check could be brought into operation in an 
equally efiScamous manner, I do not think 
the friends of the Total Abstinence Society 
are so wedded to thdb* own system as not to 
be willing to exdiange it for a better. 
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It has frequently happened^ in oonsequenci^ 
of the Mlibility of human reason^ that the 
first system adopted for the prevention of 
any particular kind of evil> or the promotion 
of any good, has not been by any means the 
best. Indeed, the very defects of the system 
in its early operation have awakened a spirit 
of opposition, which in its turn has originated 
another and a better system for carrying out 
the same object. Thus we have some of us 
looked long and earnestly to the avowed op- 
ponents of the total abstinence ^eme of re- 
formation, for some other^some nobler, and, 
at the same time, more effectual device, fot 
aocomi^i^ung the same great end; but while 
all agree that the object is good, and all 
desire that the absolute drunkard should be 
rechdmed, not one of these enlightened indi« 
vidoals has yet &voured us with a better 
scheme than our own; and until they do so, 
we mtust be satisfied to go on upon our 
sent {dan, by no means discouraged by what 
we already see and kimw of ita results 
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Often as the motives of human beings are 
mistaken in their transactions one with an- 
other, often as the actions of the benevolent 
are misunderstood, and a mean or selfish cha- 
racter assigned to feelings the most noble and 
di^terested, never have such motives, ac- 
tions, or feeUngs, been more grossly misrepre- 
sented, than in reference to the temperance 
pledge. Oht could such cavillers be made to 
believe me when I say, there are sensations 
of thrilling interest connected with the sign- 
ing of this pledge, which heroes weU might 
envy, and rich men give their gold to buy. 
Why, on that very page, disfigured^by the 
unskilled lettering of a ploughman’s hand, 
there are tears of such intense and exquirite 
delight, as unsophisticated Nature weeps when 
motions are too strong for smiles. 

. Upon that page, perhaps, the fond and 
iaithful wife is gazing, heedless of the pass- 
ing crowd* Her thoughts go back to the 
dark ruined hcmie she has just left without a 
hqpe^ and to her poor babes, who, weak with 
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hunger, wept tbemBelves to ele^. With 
borrowed doak to hide her destitution, she 
stole out at the dark hour, and mixing in the 
crowd, found place amongst her fellows m 
poverty and distress, who come at least to 
hear of a strange but simple plan for calling 
back such wanderers as her husband long had 
b^m And now she listens most intentlj, for 
the language is all such as comes home to her 
experience, and m level with her understand- 
ing. l]he speaker must have known her case. 
He tells of lu^ I but no— that never can be 
hers! If he were here— perhaps — and then 
a deep, deep sigh bursts from her lips; but 
she listens stiB, and more intently, to the 
spedcar’d moving words, until her heart be- 
comes too full; and she looks round to see if 
any amongst her ndlghboiira — for of imads 
she has none lefb-HUie there to profit bythose 
words cf toudhtiig truth. What ails fibe 
woman? Whmn has she seen aniongit the 
crowd? Her ekmk is fiudied witii tnirsiti^ 
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crimsoiv and her eyes are bright with living 
fire« It is — it must be him I She cannot be 
mistiJcen in her husband’s form^ still beautiful 
to her. Far back amongst the crowd he 
stands with folded arms, his gaze intent upon 
tte speaker’s face. No smile of thought^ 
less folly flits across his brow, but a deep 
earnestness is stamped on every feature 
as he gazes on. But what is that whidii 
moves him now? A simple tale of woman^s 
truth. The wife beholds him dash the tear-- 
drop from hb eye. A gathering mbt b in 
her own, but she forgets it all; nothing b 
present with her but that other self*-*-that life 
in which alone she lives. Alas! it b all over : 
the speaker ceases, and the company break 
up» The wife wiuts anxiously the mon^ut 
whenher husband shall withdraw, thinking to 
join Mm at the door; yet, fearing to intrude 
too hastity upon Ms softaied fladlings, dbe 
stands pa&ntly rerigned, with folded arms 
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ireceding crowd, no one of whom takes note of 
her or hers* Still there is something to be 
done beside the platform where the speaker 
stands, and numbers gather to the spot. A 
book is opened — a pen is offered — ^a kind and 
friendly voice invites the company to sign. 
Make way! the figure of a man advances 
from behind. Make way 1 for wonder glances 
forth from every eye. Behind that figure is 
a female form — a shadow — a pale faded thing, 
so feeble that she cannot stand, but leans upon 
his dioulder with one clasping arm. There 1 
I have signed!” exclaims the man; and now, 
my wife, come home, and let us pray to-night.” 
Stop but one moment, What a hand is hers! 
so 1hi% so trembling ; yet she grasps that pen 
as if it were a rod of iron, to inscribe deep 
words of mercy in the rock for ever* They 
pass aT<ray tc^ether—t^t penniless and fHend* 
less pair, strong in each other’s truth, rich in 
each othetf’s love. Weeks glide away-^ 
tnoii|b8~oic perhaps a yw; and they are 
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seen together now, so happy! with their rosy 
children, standing at their cottage door — their 
blazing fire, and clean swept hearth, and 
plenteous table spread within. 

Such are the scenes which cheer on every 
hand the labourer in the temperance cause, 
and if this pasdag sketch convey a slight 
idea of the interest excited by such scenes, 
what must be that of entering into the de** 
tails of family and individual history, where 
all things temporal and eternal are at stake, 
and all hang as it were upon the transcript 
of a mngle name? 

* Nor is the situation of the drunkard’s wife, 
sad though it be, the only one which daims 
our sympathy on these occarions. The Uttle 
hungry and neglected child of an intemperate 
moth^ win sometimes come alone to rign; 
'the old man with grey hairs, whose sons 
have all gone down befinre him, with this 
curse upon them, to untimely graves. And 
if nothing dbe aff^ted us in such cases, <me 
w 
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would suppose it might be enough to touch 
a heart of common mould, to think onljr of 
the poverty and destitution of those who 
thus come forward to make a voluntary sur* 
render of what has become to them their 
only means of bodily enjoyment ffie can 
go home to our abundance, to the cheering 
hearth, the social bomd, and to all those 
delicate and varied substitutes for gratifying 
pampered appetite, which custom has sanc- 
tioned, or ingeauity devised* We have all 
these, but the poor have nothing — ^more es- 
pe<^y the intemperate poor; and, there- 
fore, when they have tigned the pledge, 
they have made what to them was the 
great^ possible sacrifice which duty could 
xeq^uire; becausc» in proportion as they had 
previously |pven themselves up to tim de- 
structive habit of existing upon stimulants 
alone^ their homes had become stripped of 
every other source of comfort m* indulgeucs^ 
and that which was in reality their mii^, hai^ 
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in all probability, come to be applied to, in 
oixier to make them forget that they had 
nothing else* 

What an effort then is this ! what a sacri* 
fioe for a poor ignorant man or woman to 
make! and what a priyilege to be enabled to 
assist them, by making the same sacrifice 
ourselTes, in kind, though by no means in 
degree! Indeed there is something in look* 
ing upon an assembly of persons of this de- 
scription; in marking the tearful eyes and 
&ded cheeks of those who are struggling 
agmnst temptation either to thmnselves or 
others, as against a mighty foe — ^there is 
something too in visiting their destitute and 
comfortless abodes, and giving them a word 
of enoonragement, from our own experience, 
in flavour of making the experiment at least**^ 
is something in pasdng the senseless 
drunkard reding home, axid thinking that w 
have ceased to be one of the number who hdp 
him on his way to ruh^H-^there is somothing 
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in these thoughts and feelings^ so far beyond 
the common interests which pervade the 
mere etiquette of polished society, that if 
any one should ask me what they could 
have recourse to as a means of excitement to 
supply the want of wine, I should recom** 
mend them to try the excitement of joining 
heart and hand in the promotion of the tem- 
iperance cause. 

Persons deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of these subjects of profound interest, 
whiich are necessarily involved in the tempe- 
rance question, are not likely to have their 
attention diverted from the main points of 
^hsottstion, by any little inaccuradies of style 
or diction which occur in the public advocacy 
of the cause. Hence, it is posdble, they may 
think less than some others do, of parti- 
cular manner in which that advocacy is main- 
tained It may naturally be supposed, how- 
ever, to constitute rath^ an important otgeo- 
tion with tiie and fia^dious, vdmn 
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not thus seriously impressed^ that many pub- 
lic speakers on the temperance question are 
illiterate, and some of them injudicious men. 

It is, however, a hard — I had almost said 
a cruel case, when respectable and enlight- 
ened individuals stand aloof from the cause 
for this reason; because if they and their 
associates of the same class would come for- 
ward in its support, there would no longer 
be any need to trust the management of tem« 
perance matters so much to the hands of 
ignorant or illiterate men. The absurdities 
of which they complain would then l>e done 
away with; the evils would be remedied; 
the objectors thmselves teaching a more 
excellent way of influencmg the people at 
laige. 

It seems strange, however, that the charge 
of absurdity should so often be brought for- 
ward against the temperate class. Inmy own 
ignorance, I should rather have supposed it 
attadied to the opporite party, and that we 
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feotmlly, byjoiumg in the habit of diinking 
wine^ than in identifying ourselves with those 
who abstain from auch things altogethen I 
should have thought too in the sameigno<» 
ranee, that had we sought the world over for 
instances of absurdity, those which result from 
intoxication could not have been exceeded, in 
any of its different stages, from the first of 
excitement to the last of imbecility — ^fi*om the 
buffoon in a countiy fair to the gentleman 
who leaves his wine at a late hour to make 
himself agreeable in the drawing-room to the 
ladies. I should have thought that to par- 
take, even in a slight d^ree, of that wMoh 
{»oduces this absurdity in others, had been 
8(Hnething like an approach to absurdity in 
mirsdves. But the world is unquestionpbly 
a yn&e world, aud these are enlightened times; 
and the opinion of in<fividaab must give way 
befime fhat of the many* 

Agsini re^pectaUk personsb and ptu^aeur 
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laxly those i¥ho have to depend upon the 
ordinary and eystematic operations of la- 
bourers and work-people, are very fond of 
saying that total abstinence is a ffood thing 
for the poor, and as such they often ^ve it 
the advantage of their countenance to a cer- 
tain extent. Even this acknowledgment is 
good, so far as it goes; and even this coun- 
tenance is of use; for the poor are not so 
much accustomed to look to the rich for sym- 
pathy and encouragement, as to depend en- 
tirely upon that for their support ; and in the 
tonperance reformation more especially, they 
have learxted a new lesson of reliance upon 
themselves. It would not seem very wcm- 
d^ul however, if the poor under such circum- 
stances should sometimes retort upon us, and 
say— ^ If you who enjoy all the luxuries of 
Hfe, and have no need of labour, cannot live 
without your wine; how can you expect a 
hywd-wodking man, who has notihiag else, to 
live without his beer?” 
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And this lias been saii many times^ and 
would unquestionably be repeated much oi^ 
tener than it is^ did not some noble instanced 
present themselves to our view, of wealthy 
and influential persons who have come for- 
ward practically and heartily to join in the 
cause, on the same footing as the poor, or at 
l^t, so far as circumstances would allow their 
utuation to be the same; nor am I sure that 
they have lost anything of their importance, 
or their good influence in other respects, from 
such association. What they have gained in 
j)eace of mind, satisfaction, and happiness, can 
never be fully understood or appreciated by 
those who have only gone along with them to 
the extent of countenancing total abstinence 
as an excellent thing f&r the poor^ 

But there is another objection, which 1 
speak of last; not because it is least import- 
ant — quite the contrary; for I believe it to be 
beyond all comparison more important than 
any other, or than afi others put together, in 
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jpractical influence upon indiTidual conduct. 
Maj it not rather be said to rule paramount in 
its wide-spreading power to deter both men and 
women of all classes — the old and the young 
— the rich and the poor — the good and the 
evil — from signing their names to the Tem- 
perance pledge? Indeed^ this single ground 
of objection is of such overwhelming potency^ 
that vast numbers who have overcome the 
self-denial, and who are now most scrupulous 
abstainers, would shrink from the bare idea 
of connecting themselves with a temperance 
society. 

The fact is, they consider it hw; and in 
that one word we read the sad and irretriev- 
able doom of all those poor tempted ones, who 
would willingly sign the temperance pledge 
if any conriderable number of the ladies or 
gentlemen of thrir acquaintance had done so. 

In hearing this objection brought forwards 
wMch we do almost every day, and in detect- 
^ sng its secret influence^ which we do stilt 
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more frequeiitly» I have often wondered^ as 
in ftie case of absurdity^ what oould be more 
hw than the drinking practices of our Coun- 
try? It is true that in these, at least in tibeir 
excess, the ddicate and respectable part of 
the community do not immediately join; but 
the miserable and degrading practices them- 
selves are evident to us, almost at every step, 
in walking the streets of our large towns; 
vriiile often in the summer evening^s ramble, 
those village sounds which poetry has ever 
loved to describe, are broken into discord by 
the mingling of insane laughter, and anger 
ev^ more insane. 

Now one surely would have thougfai, 
on the first 'riew of the case, that a <k]i- 
oate-mmded Omstian lady, for instance, 
wouki,^ even on the ground of vulgarity, 
have chosen to regale herself with the same 
kind of stimidiB which she knew to have 
poduoed these rude revels, and these in- 
hvmm sounds. But truly the sciasee of ra* > 
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fiaement is a mysterious and profound one» 
and it needs the schooling of a lifetime to 
teach a ccunmon mind, how total id>stin6noo 
from every thmg that can intoxicate, is essen* 
tially more low, than to give our countenmice, 
by the influence of habit, to that very prao 
rice which is associated with more vulgarity 
than any other now existing amongst man** 
kind. 

But, granting the reasonableness of throw- 
ing the stigma of vulgarity on the side of ab- 
stinence, there is a material difierence betwixt 
joining with the low for the purpose of raising 
their moral character, and joining with them 
in the use of that which must necessarily 
make them lower stilL The most fastidicms 
of Christian ladies would scarcely hesitate to 
enter a villf^e dmrch because a great pro* 
portion of the congregation there consisted 
of the pomv Ko, she would rather welcome 
and enooursgethtiir attendance, as a means of 
rendering thmn imm enlightened, aod oonse^ 
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quently more i^efined; and if in the one case 
we believe that the influence of religion will 
effect this change, in the other we have reason, 
to believe that the influence of total absti-* 
nence will at least effect a moral and physical 
amendment. 

There is a class of individuals, and I have 
the privilege of being acquainted with one, 
who speak of every kind of wickedness as 
being merely in bad taste,” and consequently 
not worthy of their attention dither in one 
way or another. Now although this may be 
a very comfortable way of passing over much 
that is painful in the aspect of this life ; yet, 
for my own part, I envy not the drawing- 
room distinction of bemg ignorant that there 
IS sudh a thing as vice existing in the world. 
And, knowing what we do know, and sedng 
what we must see, imless our physical as well 
as moral perceptions are strangely obscured, 
can we stand aloof and refuse to lend a help^ 
ing hand to those who are perishing, because 
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it is not polite^ or fashionable^ or approved in 
the highest circles, to attempt to save them? 

No one knows better than myself the pain 
of choosing such a theme as that which occu* 
pies these pages; and if it had not been sufE* 
ciently repugnant to my own feelings, there 
are kind friends who would have made it so, 
by their unsparing and uncharitable remarks, 
as if it had been a thing of mere pastime to 
write about the poor drunkard and his de- 
gradation. I would not, however, vnllingly 
exchange my humbling part for that which they 
take in this matter; for happier — far happier 
is the thought of doing nothing to accelerate 
the ruin of those who, from this &tal cause, 
axe falling too rapdly around us, than of 
having thrown the wmght of our influence, 
just so ihr as it had weight, on the side of an 
enemy already too powerful for the weak to 
omiquar, or the tempted to rerist. 

'To these, as well as all other objections to 
the qperalaon of the temperance jdedge, I 
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would say one word in conclusion. You 
not stop the progress of this cause^ pexfaap# 
you would not if you could; why then at- 
tempt to wound its advocates? The enemy 
perchance is far from you* He may not yet 
have reached yourfamily^ or breatheda blight 
upon your name. But if Ihe time should ever 
come when you or yours should fall beneaih 
his power, who then will be the fiiends whose 
pity you will ask, whose protection you wiU 
claim? Will they not be those who have asso^ 
ciat^d themselves zealously and cordially for 
the purpose of arresting the progress Kji this 
desojating vic^ and of saving the 'victim of 
intemperance when he could not save himself; 
thus practically exemplifying the influence of 
true Christian ohaxiiy? 

Th^ perfect harmony between efibrts of 
this Older, and the t^irit and requirementn of 
religimi, have been reomitly so dbarly and 
eatiifaetmdly set ferth by an ^ahghfened and 
usefid Chrisdan miuist^ in Jkmmksh the 
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Bev« Albert Barnes, that I cannot better 
^lose the remarks I have offered, than by in* 
sorting the views of one so much better able 
than myself to do justice to this important 
subject:-— 


^^Beligion is the patron of every virtue, 
and calls to its aid every pure and generous 
feeling in the bosom of man. There is no* 
thing huge, liberal, generous, free and inde«- 
pendent in the human soul, which religion is 
not designed to promote, and of which it does 
not become the patron and friend. If there is 
ever an apparent separation between religion 
and those things, or if religion ev^ seems to 
array itsdf against them, or to look on than 
with coldness or indifference, it is where its 
nature is perverted or misunderstood, or where 
narrow-minded b%otiy has usurped the phiee 
of ^,the large-hearted and generous primsipks 
of the Kew Testament. Something of this 
Idmd may sometiines erdst by the want of a 
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proper spirit among the professed fnends of 
religion; and it is possible^ alsO) that Ihe 
friends of what may be generous^ and liberal} 
and valuable in a community} m(^ mistake 
the nature of Christianity} and may cherish 
feelings towards it and towards the churdi} 
alike injurious to the cause of religion and to 
the ultimate success of the cause which they 
have at heart. Our inquiry rdiates now to 
the question} whether any of these things are 
operating m reference to the great and noble 
cau^ of temperance; and the first object 1 
have in view is to suggest some causes which 
map have had this effect 

The state of things in the, Christian 
church} whidh prevented its coming up oor* 
diaUy and harmoniously to the temperance 
refinmation. 1 refer to the &ct that when 
tibat reformation cmnmenoed} there were naany 
in the Christian diurehes engaged in the ma- 
nnfiietiire aiid sale of intoaicating drinks: that 
a large amount of cafutal was invested in the 
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business; that the members of the churches 
extensivelj were indulging habits quite at 
variance with what is now regarded as the 
proper rule of temperance; and that to a 
great extent the ministers of the Gospel 
were indulging in those habits^ and partook 
of the common feeling. The consequences 
of such a state of things were inevitable, and 
were such as could have been easily antici- 
pated. The churches came up slow to the 
work. It was a work, not of a day, but of 
time, to change the usages of society, and to 
convince men that what had been practised 
constantly without any doubt of its pro- 
priety, was wrong. It was no easy matter 
to withdraw capital from a lucrative busi- 
nese^ or to convince men that an employ- 
ment was morally wrong in which they had 
been tnuned, and which had been followed 
witiiout suspicion of impropriefy by their 
ftthers. It was not found easy for the mi- 
nisters of the Gospel to speak out on the 
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subject in clear and unambiguous language; 
and when it was done^ it was often attended 
with alienation and a removal from their 
charges. Changes in society are not soon 
made; and reformation is always especially 
diflSicult when that which is to be corrected 
and removed has a connexion with religion. 
Evils are always ramified in society^ and in- 
terlocked with each other^ and often inter- 
locked with good. Sin winds its way along 
by many a serpentine and subterranean pas- 
sage into the church, and entwines its roots 
around the altar, and assumes new vigour of 
growth, and a kind of sacredness, by its con- 
nexion there. It was so with the cause of 
intemperance in the community, and the 
consequences to which I now refer of this 
state of things could not be well avoided. 
One was, the necesaty of forming an organ- 
isation out of the churdi to do what should 
have been done in it — to get up an indepen- 
dmt society, having for its object not cmly 
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to remove the evil, but also the design of 
influencing the ministers and members of 
the church to do what they would not other- 
wise do — of spurring on its lagging minis- 
ters by reproaches, and scourging the church 
into her duty by an indignant public senti- 
ment. 

The customs still practised in the 
church, and the opinions advocated by some 
of the friends of reli^on, have in like man- 
ner tended to alienate the friends of tempe- 
rance. After all the advances which have 
been made in the cause, it cannot be denied 
that sentiments are sometimes advanced, and 
that practices are condnued in some por- 
tions of the church, which are fitted greatly 
to try the feelings of the friends of tempe- 
rance. There are not a few, it is undeniable, 
among the ministers of the Gospel and the 
members of the churches, who do not come 
up as fully and heartily to the work as the 
ftiends of temperance desire or think to be 
o 2 
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proper. There are not a few who are re- 
luctant to the pledge; there are those 
who oontinue the traffic in ardent spirits; 
there are those who strenuously advocate 
the right to drink wine, and occasionally 
some distinguished mixuster of the Gospel, or 
professor in a college or seminary, comes 
forth with a learned and laboured argument 
to prove that its use is sanctioned by the 
Bible, and to array himself against what 
most of the friends of temperance r^ard 
now^as settled axioms about the use of all 
that can intoxicate. The effect of this on 
the minds of many of the advocates for tem- 
perance is almost inevitable. It is to pro- 
duce a coldness against all such churches, 
diurch-memben^ and ministers of the Gospel, 
and to make thm feel that thdir cause must be 
advocated by themslves, in a great measure, 
if not altogether, independent of religioxi. 

There has been a tend^<7, on the 
other hand, to alienation armng feom the 
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views of some of the advocates of tempe- 
rance. Not a few of the friends of religion, 
and among them undoubtedly many warm 
friends of temperance, have regarded the ten- 
dency in that cause to be to push matters to 
extremes, 

4. Among the friends of temperance there 
has been observed a slight tendency to sepa- 
rate themselves from religion, by a dread 
entertained by some of them that Christians 
meant to make the temperance reformation a 
sectarian thing. The reasons of this have 
been, that Christians, when they liave ad- 
vocated the cause, have endeavoured strongly 
to do it on religious principles; that they have 
appealed largely to the Bible; that they have 
dwelt much on the fact that intemperance 
endangered the souls of mea; that they have 
felt that there was a propriety that the meet- 
ings for temperance should be opened with 
prayer; and they have sought, as it is un- 
deniable they have, to make the progress of 
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^mpemice tributazj to the furtherance of 
the Gospel. It remains yet, howeyer, to be 
{»royed that any denomination of Christians 
has sought to promote its peculiar views, or 
to advance its own sectarian interests, by 
means of this cause. Yet any one can see 
that while the apprehension exists, there may 
be so far a tendency to alienate many of the 
friends of temperance from those of religion. 

** 5. I mention one other cause which may 
have operated to some extent, and which I 
desire to do with as much delicacy as pos- 
sible. I may be wrong in supposing that 
it has ever produced the effect supposed, and 
perhaps it dbould be thrown out rather as 
having a tendency to what muy he^ than aa 
affirming what is. It relates to ihe large 
numbers of those who have been recently 
reformed from intemperance, and who have 
been organized into sodeties &r the reform- 
ation of inebriates. The tendency to which 
I refer as passAht is that of supporing that 
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this is about aU which they need. So great 
and surprising has been the diange in their 
feelings and lives; so invaluable are the 
blessings which temperance has conferred 
on them, that they may fall into the belief 
that this will do every thing for them, and 
that they need nothing further to promote 
their salvation here and hereafter. To them 
the change is as life from the dead. It has 
re*invigorated their health; saved them from 
deep degradation, poverty, and miseiy; re- 
stored the husband and father in his right 
mind to his wife and children; created anew 
for him the comforts of a virtuous home; 
pven him respeotabOity in the view of the 
community; opened before him the prospect 
of wealth and honour in his profession; made 
him, in shmrt, a renovated being, with new 
powers new faculties, new hopes, new pro- 
iqpects in reference to this life; and how nBr 
tural it may be tiiat the dangerous feeling 
should silently inmnuate itself into the soul. 
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that that wonderful power which has done 
so much foi* the present life will also carry 
its influence forward beyond the grave^ and 
do every thing needful for the renovated 
man in the world to come. 

My object is not to shew that there should 
be unim in every thing; or that every tem- 
perance society should be a church; or that 
there should be no diversity of opinion as 
to the reasons why intemperance should be 
opposed; or that in no respect the friends 
of these two causes should pursue distinct 
objects ; but that there is common ground on 
which they may act, and that in the promo-^ 
tion of temperance on the strictest principles 
there should be no alienation of feeling and 
no discord of views. In support of this pro- 
portion I urge the following considerations: 

1. The first is, that there is common, ^ 
ground on which the ^ends of temperance 
and of religion may act, and act without any 
ecdlisiom It k of neoestity that Christiana 
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imist act in many things in conneidon with 
those who do not profess to be governed by 
religious principles. The church is in the 
world. Its members are not to be required 
to become hermits or monks^ or to seclude 
themselves in cloisters and in caves; nor is 
the world in its important interests to be 
deprived of the co-operation and the counsel 
of the friends of the Redeemer. There is 
a vast field in regard to education^ to public 
improvements, to commerce, to government, 
to the execution of the laws, to the amelio- 
ration of human misery, and to the preserva- 
tion of liberty, in which they Jiave a com- 
mon interest with their fellow-men, and 
where they must act in connexion and con- 
cert with them. They may have, and should 
have, their own motives in doing this, and 
by whatever views others may be actuated, 
they should be influenced by a desire to 
honour th^ Makei^ and to prcnnote the 
l^oxy of their great Saviour, and tlie good 
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of man. Valuable as is the organization of 
the churchy and vital as it is to the best in- 
terests of man, yet it is not organized for eoery 
thing ^ nor are we to suppose that it is to be 
unconcerned, as such^ in the promotion of 
every important object. 

" Now there is no other subject that affords 
so wide a field where the friends of tempe- 
rance and religion can act together, as the 
cause of temperance. The real interest in 
this cause is common. Its promotion is vital 
to the welfare of the church, and to the pre- 
servation of every good object in the land. 
It is a field, too, where the church cannot ac- 
complish all that is needful to be done, and 
whem there is need of the combined effort of 
all the friends of virtue to secure the great 
and noble object. It is a field where, if she 
diooses, the church may employ all the 
Uar power of appeal entrusted to her — drawn 
from the worth of the soul, fhe commands of 
God, the character and work of the Bedeemer, 
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and the Eetributions of the world to come; 
where, at the same time, the patriot may urge 
all the considerations, derived from the love 
of country, which occur to his mind; the phy- 
sician all the considerations which result from 
health; the defender of the laws, all those de- 
rived from the importance of observing the 
statutes of the land; and the philosopher, and 
the moralist, all the considerations which re** 
suit from the healthful action of the soul, and 
the importance of pure morality in any com- 
munity. So far-spread are the evils of intem- 
perance, that there is no well-wisher of his 
country who may not appropriately be an ad- 
vocate for the cause of temperance; and each 
may come with the arguments which most af* 
feet his own mind. Nor ^ould there be any 
collision. The clergyman should deem it no 
act of impropriety if the physician urges the 
bearing of temperance on the health of the 
body; nor the statesman, if the dergyman 
urges his plea because intemperance will rahi 
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the sool; nor any one^ if all the con»dera« 
tions drawn, by their respective advocates, 
fix>m health, happiness, a. clear intellect, pure 
morals, and the hope of heaven, are urged as 
reasons why men should be temperate. It is 
common ground; and all these considerations 
bear, in fact, appropriately on the cause, and 
are all needed to secure its triumph. 

2. The second consideration which I urge 
is, that the church has no reason to dread the 
influence of the sternest principles of tempe- 
rance, and should be their warm and decided 
advocate. Its members should, by the fact of 
membership, be known as the friends of ab^ 
stinence from all that intoxicates; and the 
ministiy should lift up an unambiguous voice 
in regard to the manufacture and the traffic 
in all intoxicating drinks, and in regard to all 
that sanctions the custom of uring them as a 
beverage in the community. Permit me to 
surest a lew reasons why evmy minister and 
member of the diurch should be thus derided 
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and firm — decided in opinion^ and firm in ex- 
ample — in regard to all that can intoxicate. 

The first is, that the church should be the 
patron and example of all that tends to pu- 
rify and elevate man. Her appropriate pro- 
vince relates to whatsoever things are true, 
wJiatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso^ 
ever things are lovely, and whatsoever things 
are of* good report;” (Phil. iv. 8.) and in what- 
ever tends to promote these things she should 
claim the privilege to bear her part. 

The second reason is, that the great thing 
which has opposed religion in the world has 
been intemperance. Probably all other causes 
put together have not offered so decided 
and so effectual a resistance to the Gospel of 
Jesus as intoxicating drinks. Nothing fi!om 
within has so mudi operated to bring the 
churdi and its members into contempt and 
dtsgraoe, and nothing from without has cre- 
ated so many barriers against the progresa 
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of religion. Not all other vices combined 
have robbed the church of so many talented 
and learned ministers of the Gospel as 
intemperance; every other cause has not 
furnished so much necessity for discipline, 
or given so much occasion to the enemies of 
the Lord to speak reproachtiiliy. Neither 
war, nor pestilence, nor famine, has cut 
down so many sons of the church, baptized 
in the name of Jesus, and consecrated by 
prayer to the service of the Lord; nor has 
any thing else caused so many hearts of 
Christian wives to bleed, or so many Chris- 
tian fathers and mothers to weep over their 
ruined hopes in regard to their sons. The 
history of the pulpit in this land, in days 
that are past, and the history of the mem- 
bers of the church, would be, if it were 
written, a most melancholy history. The 
most deadly foe to religion in the ehunh 
has been connected with this habit of indul- 
gence in strong drink; and &om without, 
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where do we meet with more enemies? What 
is the foe that has met us everywhere? It is 
found in this insidious and fascinating poison 
— ^in the state of mind which it produces, and 
the habits of idleness and vice which it en- 
genders — ^in its power in excluding men from 
the sanctuary, and consigning them to the 
grave and throwing them for ever beyond 
the reach of mercy. And can a friend of the 
holy Saviour be otherwise than a steady pa- 
tron of that which will destroy this mighty 
foe of all that we hold good? 

Thirdly, God has made the temperance 
cause an auxiliary to religion, and the Chris- 
tian should be its foiend. It has been called, 
with great force, and without impropriety. 
The John the Baptist,” as if it were again 
to introduce the Gospel to the world. Every 
thing in • its movements may be made tri- 
butary, and there is no good reason why it 
dbould not be, to all that is dear to the heart 
of the Christian. Temperance makes no in- 
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fidels^ no atheists^ no sceptics^ no profane 
men^ no Sabbath-breakers^ no deriders of the 
Bible. It lays no sacrilegious j^nds on the 
altar of God^ breaks up no assemblies for 
worships and disrobes none of the ministep of 
religion. It makes war on no Sabbath S^wU 
and no Bible Societies, and no effort to sendt, 
the Gospel around the globe. Why, then, 
should any professing Christian ever stand 
aloof from the cause, or regard it witbl^oM* 
ness and suspicion ? But, farther, ibi$ cause 
has not merely these n^ative virtues in regard 
to religion. It takes away from the human 
soul that which was most decidedly opposed 
to the GospeL It kaves the inteUect ekar to 
perc€it>e the truth, and restores the consdence 
to its power of speaking out in &voar of God. 
When the Saviour was upon earth, the|e met 
him a man that dwelt among the tombs, whom 
no one could bind, and who, possessed of a 
legion of devils, wandered in the mountains, 
a mlaerablo, infuriated maniac* By a word. 
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JesuA restored him to the possession of rear 
soD^ and he that was possessed was seen 
sittings dotb^ in his right mind> near to the 
Saviour. (Mark v. 1 — 17). The same things 
to «ome extent) temperance has done for mul- 
titudes. It has restored them to their right 
.wnd; it has clothed them, and disposed them 
to sit down to receive instruction. 

fourth consideration why the friends 
of religion should be the warm and decided 
friendsW the temperance cause iS) tl|^t that 
cause has done much to purify the ranks of 
the diurch itself) and is destined yet to do 
much more. No one can be ignorant of the 
&ct that) in this respect) the churches in this 
land are in quite a different state from what 
they were twenty-five years ago, and that in 
the habits of members and ministers tUfere have 
been grait and salutary dianges. Inourown 
age nothing has occurred that has contributed 
more to t^e purity of the church than the 
temperance refinmation; and were no aiher 
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results to follow from it, it would be porth 
all the, effort which has been made, and all 
the moaej which has been expe^edi, to have 
secured this result alone. 

“ There may be difference of opinion on the 
question wJiether the use of wine is forUdden 
in the sacred Scriptures — whether the wines 
of Palestine were or were not fermented — 
whether as a common beverage they were or 
were not attended with danger — and wl;^ther 
the wine which the Saviour made at Cana, 
and that of which he commonly partook, had 
the common properties of the fermented juice 
of the grape — and whether to abstain from 
the use of wine be a mere matter of expe* 
dienoy, or be a mattmr of moral obligation. 
Let these continue to be topics of friendly 
discussiiii. Let travellers make further re-* 
ports. Let the language of the Scriptures be 
fiirther investigated Let books be written, 
ind speedbes made, and sermons preai^ed, and 
anaeht customs be more fully investigated. 
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But in the mean time^ assuredly Christians 
may agree on such points as the following, and 
such agreement will practically settle the ques- 
tion, I mean — ^that the use of wine as a be- 
verage is nowhere enjoined in the Scripture, 
or made a test of discipleship, or a part of the 
duty of religion; that no injury will occur 
by total abstinence : that the wines of Pales- 
tine, whether fermented or unfermented^ 
were materially unlike the manufactured wines 
of this country ; that these wines are ii^ gene- 
ral a miserable compound of deleterious ar- 
ticles, sustmning no more relation to the vine 
thsm any other of the drinks that intoxicate ; 
that they possess the intoxicating quality in a 
high degree, and that the intoxicating quality 
is the same as in any other liquor that pro- 
duces this effect, and is, like that, alcohol; 
that the use of wine by p^fessing Christians, 
and by ministers of the Gospel, is highly in- 
jiudous hif example, and is that to which men" 
constantly appeal to keep themselves in coun- 
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tenance; that in fact the principal danger 
among the young men of our cities and towns^ 
and especially among those who claim to be 
of the higher classes, is from the use of what 
is called wim — ^and that as a consequence 
of that use, sustained as they are to some esy 
tent by the example of professing Christians^ 
multitudes of them are on their way to the 
grave of the drunkard. Under circumstances 
like these, and with admitted facts like these, 
is it well, is it expedient, for the friends of 
religion to advooate their use, or to patronize 
it by their eiiknple ? Let them have their 
own views about the reasons for abstaining — 
whether from expediency, or from the con- 
viction of right and of conscience — ^yet in the 
thing itself may there not be, and should there 
not b^ harmony of action f and ace not those 
who love the Saviour bound to set their &ces 

''f , 

against any form of an evil which, in days 
that are past, has robbed ^ dhurch^of many 
who m%ht have live^ to Mess it by thdr 
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talents and piety — which, every year, has 
consigned its tens of thousands to the grave — 
which has filled our prisons and almshouses 
with convicts and paupers, and which more 
than any thing else has spread poverty, and 
woe, and mourning over the 'land? What 
should a Christian have to do with customs 
which, hy any possibility^ can lead to such 
results? 

I add only one other consideration to the 
friends of temperance. It is, that the God of 
Providence and of the Bible^ is the advocate 
and the friend of this cause. He who rules the 
world by his power, and who has given laws 
for the government of mankind in his word, 
frowns on intemperance, alike in the poverty, 
and woe, and sorrow which he sends as his 
messengers of vengeance here, and in his de* 
nunciations of wrath in the world to come. 
The most stem and uncompromising friend of 
temperanipe may take shelter under the pro** 
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tectioD of the God of the Bible and of Provi- 
dence^ and may feel assured that while. he 
presses his principles to the extent of entire 
abstinence from all that intoxicat<^ he is 
counteracting none of the precepts of the 
Bible, but is Carrying them out, and illustrate 
them in his life. On this common field, 
then^ — ^this vast, this glorious field— let the 
friends, of reli^on and of temperance act in 
eonccH. The friend of religion has the 
deepest interest in the triumphs of this cause, 
and has nothing to dread from it. The friend 
of temperance has had the most firm and elo* 
quenl^fdyocates of his principles among ihe 
friends of religion, and will find them effi- 
cient advocates stilL Both, when they act in 
^ cause, are acting in accordance with^ 
Ihe and^of^nce, 

mid may feel that in doing thWihey'W doing 
that which tends to the honour of God, and 
welfare of men ; and both may feel ;that so 
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far from being discordant in any way, the 
friends of religion and temperance should be 
united in the promotion of this common cause 
— this ^leat and glorious enterprise.” 
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to say, that though I do not agree with you in all your views and 
opinions, Uiey seem to bear the stamp of general impartiality and 
candour.” 

LOnn SCOKPETB TO ME. BVCKHtOHAM. 

1 am able to bear a witness’s testimony to the accuracy of the 
first three volumes of your Work on America, which were my com* 
panions in my recent travels through that country; and I fbund that 
their truth, research, and general frnpartiali^, independently of 
hiidier results, made them most usidbl and satfsmctory Guides and 
Text-Books. I shall therefore have much pleasure in making me- 
quslntanoe with the further volumes. You have so fUlly occupied 
the whole ground, that my abstaining from treading in your foot- 
prints cannot fidl to be generally acqmesced in." 


Tht Second 8«ri€9t eompritinff 

THE SOUTHERN, OR SLAVE STATES OF 
AMERICA, 

Their Hiatory, Reaonrcea, and preaent Condition. With 
DeaoriptionB of their Scenery, Population, and Mannetu and 
Cnatoms. Bv Jamss S. Buckingham, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo« 
with ld^y.finiaiied eogravhiga on steel, priM 1/. lit. 6d« 
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Th% Third and lust Series, eomprUing 

THE EASTERN AND WESTERN STATES, 

1& 3 TOls., with Fifteen large and beanliful Engravinga 
on Steel, 21. 2«. 


HEW WORK BY MR. BUCEIKQHAM. 

CANADA, 

NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, 

And the other British Provinces in North America; with 
a Plan of National Colonization. By James S. 
Buckingham. Dedicated, by permission, to the Cover. 
nor-General of Canada. In one vol. 8vo. with a Map and 
Seven Engravings, price 15a. 


Printed tn large type, to suit aged pereone — Price One 
Guinea, and in Monthly Parte, One Shilling each, 

FAMILY PRAYERS 

FOB EYBBT BfOBHlNO AHDBYEHINO THBOUOHOUT THE 
YEAR. 

And additionid Prayers for Special Occasions. By the Rev. 
J. MoRtaoN, D.D.—AssistM by contributions from the 
Rev. Drs. Harris and Campbell, Messrs. Morrib, 
Atkinson, &c. 

** The plan of the work is simple, but instructive. For every day 
in the year. Morning and Evening Devotional Services arej^pvea; 
oompriiitm toe the former part of the day the Text of an apprcq^i iate 
Chapter man the Old Testament and for the Evening a Teat firom 
the New Testament. A eompvdnen^ve Prayer follows, illustrative 
of the portion of Scripture designed to be read, and peeuliarly 
adapted to the oocaMon.** 

BECOMMENDATIOK8 OF EMINENT MINISTERS. 

TBK nav. mesmmr m. a. 

•• The plan appears to me a vmy admirable one; and the execn. 
tion of tlm worl^ if I maypresome to say so, seems everyway worthy 
of the deebpn; and, foom whuBl know of your other writing, I fon 
convinced that while the whole will breathe a truly evangelical 
i^drit, eveiything eectarlan will be ondtted, I shall feel a pleasure in 
reonmniending it to those among my flock who mjv be in need of 
nudi an aid for the holy and happy aervioes of the Family Altar.” 

Tun uxv. B. BoaTmmoTSK n.3>. 

** The Pn^en are admirably calmdated to excite the best fSseliitgs 
•f dMiMtoWBamindr-toelevate and partly tlwaEbcdons,a3id to tartar 
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MOB.lSON»S FAMILY FKAYEKS— (con«ntte<r). 

the toxil Into closer union end fellowship with Qod. Open where you 
may, you will find assistance in your devout meditations. Trusting 
to Messing of God, 1 recommend this work to the religious pah> 
lie in geaen^ 

TUX KKV. CA1.X8 MOEHIS. 

** Dr. Morison’s Book of Prayers is, in my humble Judgment, a 
very valuable one. The style is chaste and perspicuous ; the thoughts 
comprehensive and scriptural; and the spirit warm, firee, heavenly. 
May God make it usefbl !'* 

TR£ nsv. rAMXS SnXEMAN. 

** I am much pleased with the nature, style, and piety of the 
^.Family Prayers.’ It appears to me eminently calculated for use* 
Ailness. Would that every household laid to heart and put into 
practice the excellent hints on family religion contained in the pre* 
liminary dissertation.*' 

TBX XXV. THOMAS XAFflXS, S.P. 

«> I have read several of the prayers, and my impression Is, that 
they are eminently adapted for usefulness. Familv religion is a 
thing of so much importance, that 1 rejoice in every judicious effort 
made for Its promotion ; and, on this account, 1 hail your publication 
with peculiar deUi^t.*’ 

TMX XXV. J. XX1PCHXZ.P. 

" I learn that the excellent compositions of this nature, of Mr. 
lay and Mr. Fletcher, have been extensively useful, and obtained a 
great circulation. It is no slight praise to say, that your work, in my 
view, is inferior to neither; and for Jmtness of sentiment, propriety 
of expression, and comprehensiveness of meaning, it is likely.to have 
few c^uala" 

tKM mxv. r. m smith, h.d. 

“ So far as I have been able to peruse this work of Dr. Mortson, 
for augmenting the blessing of family worship, it appears to me well 
adaptM to its design .... The prince in ms palace, and the poor 
diepherd In his mountain-cabin, are supplied with incitements and 
assistances, especially to their social devotions, which are of the 
most valuable character." 

THE EXT. E. VAVHHAX, H.D. 

"The desin of Dr. Morison's work on Ikmilv religion k one of 
tiie greatest Importance, and its execution is diaracterised by so 
great a degree of sound Judgment and fervent piety, as to malte it 
exneedininy dedrable that the nse of it should be in every way 
encouraged." 

THE EXV. EALFB WAXULAW, H.n. 

"The Prayers appear to poegess, in an eminent degree, tiia ouali* 
ties requisite in such composures. . . , They happily blend the 
sweet sections of domestic life with the more expansive feelings 
of Christian philanthropy. . . . 27key are thorougHy fret from all 
HetarUm warrownau, Christian he^ of femiues who do need 
them, may use them without apprehension, and with modh benefit; 
while othm, by the perusal of them, may improve their spirit of 
devotioi^ and enxidi their resources of extemporaneous worship." 
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THE BRIDE’S BOOK. 

A Code of Morals and Condnct; selected from Works of 
Eminent Writers, for the use of Young Married Women. 
By Mrs. H. C. Caddick; 32mo. bound in silk, 2#. 


MORISON’S (DR. J.) PARENT’S FRIEND. 

A Manual of Domestic Instruction and Discipline. Cloth, 
gilt edges, 3a. 6d. 

A better manual cannot be put into the hands of Christian fami- 
lies .'* — Ziterarjf OazetU, 

** It appears to us eminently destined to give a fresh and hallovred 
impulse to domestic instruction and discipline.**— 


THE INFLUENCE OF ARISTOCRACIES 
ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF NATIONS, 

Considered in relation to the Present Circumstances of 
the British Empire. By Jambs J. Maoxnttbb. Now 
ready, in one yolume, price 14a. 


RBY. I. OOBBXN’b PICTOBIAL XDXTION. 


MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS, HISTORICAL 
* AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

A new Edition, corrected and continued to 1841, by the 
Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A. Illustrated by a Fnmtis- 
piece on Steel of the Sovereigns of England in whose 
rmgns the most remarkabte Events occurred, and numerous 
Engravings on Wood. Neatly bound in embossed Balm, 
price 4a. 6d. 

** In ns naw costume and features, this volume is the meet ewan- 
ptehensive historical erikool-bot^ in the Euf^sh language— 4he ^e 
and paper, both eaoeUent both invaluable in works intended for 
youin, are exceedingly well employed here in conjunction with the 
ttoet elaborate care in revision, and usefbl illuatrations of soh}eots 
hlftorical and scientlAo.'*-— JS smI Indian Tei^rt^* 












